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LESSONS FROM THE CENSUS. I. CAarRROoLi 
D. WRIGHT. Sketches the changes in scope and 
methods which the United States census has 
undergone in the past hundred years. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS. 
VIII. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL. 
(Illustrated.) W.F. DURFEE. Gives the history 
of this great industry from colonial times down to 
the introduction of the Bessemer process. 


METAMORPHOSES IN EDUCATION. Prof. 
A. E. DOLBEAR. Explains the modernizing of 
education as a necessary consequence of recent 
changes in conditions of life. 


DRESS AND ADORNMENT. II. DRESS. 
(Illustrated.) Prof. FREDERICK STARR. Accounts 
for the origin of dress and describes the costumes 
worn by many peoples. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


Tue RIVALRY OF THE HIGHER SENSES. 
EXERCISE FOR ELDERLY PEOPLE. 

LirE on aN OstricH Farm (illustrated). 
On PoLyannry. 

Tue Docs or Ancient Ecyprt (illustrated). 
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THE SPINNING SISTERHOOD. 
HEARING IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
SKETCH OF PRorgssoR JoHN WINTHROP (with portrait). 
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The Life of James Boswell. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. Twovolumes. With four Portraits. 8vo. 
Cloth, $7.00. 

A most 3 ay sketch o the famous biographer, describin 

relations with D: Johnson, with an amount of entertaining de 

himself would inte n the first to appreciate. 


The History of Modern Civiliza- 


tion. 


A Handbook based upon M. GusTAVE Ducoupray’s “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilization.” Edited by Rev. J. VERSCHOYLE, 
M.A. Uniform with ‘The History of Ancient Civilization.” Illus- 
trated. 1zmo. Cloth, $2.25. 
“ Contains a vast quantity of information on many subjects, generally arranged 
with much wii Sedtvdey Review, nbieipunbinenni si 
** The work of author and adapter has been admirably oamoet, and the result is is. 
that rarest of literary portents—a summary at once and 
London Telegraph. 


Herbert Spencer's Essays. 


A New Edition, uniform with Mr. Spencer’s other works, includin 
Seven New Essays. Three volumes, 12mo, 1,460 pages, with full 
Subject-Index of 24 pages. Cloth, $6.00 


We All. 


By Octave THANET. A graphic story of the adventures of two 
boys in Arkansas. A new volume in the popular series ‘‘ Good Books 
for Young Readers.” With 12 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of ‘‘ The Story of Philip Methuen.” 
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“A ie of vigor and beauty.’’—Academy. 


A Merciful Divorce. 


By F. W. Maupg. No. 79, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 5c cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

This is a story of the modern “smart set” in London, by an author whose- 
knowledge of the life comes from actual experience. There has been no attempt. 
at the sensational, but the book represents ,an effort to picture a striking phase ofc 
modern society as it really is. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. A NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


A FANTASTIC TALE, 





By F. Mattos Ceaweoarp, auth or of * Mr, Isaacs,’ ‘ Saracinesca,’ etc., etc. With Numerous Illustrations by W 


J. Hennessy. r12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


KHALED: A Tale of Arabia. 


rame, cloth, $1.25. 


“*It abounds in stirring incidents and barbaric pic- 
turesqueness; and the love struggle of the unloved 
Khaled is manly in its simplicity and noble in its ending. 
Mr. Crawford has done nothing beiter than, if he has 
done anything as good as ‘ Khaled.’”—T7ke Mail and 
Express. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 
ROMANCE. 


xamo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘The interest is unflagging throughout. Never has 
Mr. Crawford done more brilliant realistic work than 
here.”"—New York Tribune. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. 


BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE, " 
By Rupyarp Kiptine, author of ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ ‘The Light that Failed,’ etc. ramo, cloth, $1.00. 
*,* The greater part of these stories are now published for the first time. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


A New and Original Drama of Modern English Middle-Class Life. 
author of ‘ The Dancing Girl,’ ‘ The Middleman,’ ‘ Judah.’ 


In Five Acts. By Henry ArtHur Jonss, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 





A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A. 


Vol. I. (Intwo Parts.) Part I. Lyric Poets. Part Il. 


larged. 12mo, $2.25. 


Vol. II. (In two Parts.) Part 1. From Herodotus to Plato. Part II. 


cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


Dramatic Poets. Third Edition. Revised and En- 


From Isocrates to Aristotle. 12mo, 


*,* The four parts sold separately at $1.25 each or complete in a box, $4.50. 


NOW READY, VOLS.1. AND Il. CLOTH, $1.25 EACH. TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOL- 
UMES. PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


With bibliographical and explanatory notes by Cuartes G. Crump. Vols. I. and II. 


Cloth, gilt, $1.25 each. 


*,* Also a limited larger-paper edition. 8vo, price, $4.50 each. 


IL PRINCIPE. 


By Niccoto Macutavatui. Edited by L. Arraur Burp, with an Introduction by Lorp Acton. 8vo, $3.50. 


Sust Published, 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 


TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited by 
Srpney Cotvin. 


* All friends of literature will thank Mr. Sidney 
Colvin for his new and excellent edition of ‘ Keats’s 
Letters.’ We may almost imagine that Shakspere 
might have written such letters as the best of Keats’s. 
Never was a poet so naturally i nor one who 
to!d so freely of his inspiration.”"—Daily News. 


A New Volume of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury Series.” 
1820, $1.00. 


BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. 


Being a selection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. A. Bucnuerm, Ph.D., etc. Golden Treasury 
Series. 18mo, $1.00. 

Uniform with Dr. Buchheim’s well-known selection 
ff German lyrics published in the same series under the 
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title ** Deutsche Pyrik.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


zamo, cloth, limp, 60 cents ; cloth, uncut edges, 75 cents. 


* An admirable set of brief biographies. 
RODNEY. By Davin Hannay. 
NAPIER. By Col. Sir W. BOTLER. 


. « The volumes are small, attractive, and inexpensive.” —D/a/. 


WARWICK. By C. W. Oman. 
DRAKE. By JuLian Corsett. 











Dictionary of Political 
Economy. 


Containing Articles on the Main Subjects usually 
dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explana- 
tions of Legal and Business Terms which may 
be found in their Works, and Short Notices o 
deceased American, English, and Foreign Econo- 
mists, and their Chief Contributions to Economic 
Literature. Edited by R. H. Inciis Patcrave, 
F.R.S. First Parts, A—Bede. 8vo, paper cover, 
$r.00, 

*,* The Dictionary is published in parts of 128 
pages each, at intervals of about three months: the 
whole work will be completed in about twelve parts. 
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Elements of Politics. 


By Henry Sipcwicx, M.A., LL.D., Knightsbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo, $4.00. 


——oo—— 


The Positive Theory of Capital. 

By Evcen V. Boum-Bawerk, author of “Capital 
and Interest,” etc. Translated by WiILtiam 
Smart, Lecturer on Political Economy in Queen 
Margaret College, Glasgow. 8vo, $4.00. 


Capital and Interest. 


A Critical History of Economical Theory. By 
Evcen V. Bonm-Bawerx. Translated, with a 
Preface and Analysis, by Witt1am Smart. 8vo 
$4.00. 

“ We have read the volume with increasing interest 
from the first page to the last. Although it consists 
almost wholly of destructive criticism, it is vey 
necessary work. We recall nothing of the kind 
equal to it. Even though he may not have said 
the last word on the particular subject of his inquiry, 
he has said enough to fix his place in the front 
rank of the world’s economists.”—Avening Post. 


—oo—— 


The English Constitution. 

By E. Bourmy, author of * Studies in Constitutional 
Law.” Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Eapen. With Preface by Sir Frepericx Por- 
Lock. Bart, ramo, $1.75. 


—oo—— 


Studies in Constitutional Law. 
Franee, England, United States. By Emite Boutmy. 
Translated from the second French Edition by E, 
M. Dicey, with an Introduction by A. V. Dicey. 


ramo, $1.75. 
The History of Human 
Marriage. 


By Epwarp WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Lecturer on Soci- 
ology at the University of Helsingfors. With a 
Preface by Dr. A. R. Wautace. 8vo, $4.00. 

A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in the 
course of which the author has been led to adopt 
conclusions somewhat different from those put 


forward by Tyler, McLennan, and other previous 
writers on this important subject. 
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New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


Essays Upon Heredity and 
Kindred Biological Problems. 
By Dr. Aucust Weismann, Professor in the Uni- 

versity of Freiburg in Breisgau. Edited by 

Epwarp B. Povutton, M.A., F.R.S., Se~MaR 

Scwéntanp, and Artnur E. Suirzey. 


$2.00. 


*.* Macmillan & Co.'s New Complete Catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 
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112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
George Moore’s “ Impressions and Opinions” * 

THOSE WHO want five-shillings’-worth of George Moore 
can find it in superabundance in ‘ Impressions and Opinions.’ 
Mr. Moore lives under the Lord Chamberlain’s taboo, and 
has to go to France and write in French to get his works 
published. In ‘Impressions and Opinions’ he appears in 
all his nudity, full-length, interminable, delightful in temper 
as in style, autocratic and vernacular in speech, Pindaric in 
rapture, Rabelaisian in invective. He is the modern flaw- 
finder, a strange compound of commonsense and spiteful- 
ness, of honey and vinegar, of velvet and thistles. There 
are pages in this book charming to read, brilliant, subtle, 
appreciative, such as those on Balzac and Tourguéneff; while 
others, like those on ‘Mummer-Worship,’ in which actors 
and actors are savagely attacked, are little more than liter- 
ary rabies foaming at the mouth. The raven that cries only 
‘Nevermore’ is as abnormal a phenomenon as the ‘ Polly’ 
that always cries ecstatically ‘ Bravo! ’, but a combination of 
the two is rarer still. In Mr. Moore’s paper on ‘Ghosts’ both 
are combined, and poor Ibsen comes in for alternate show- 
ers of brimstone and nectar as two of his plays are con- 
trasted, and this one or that elicits an ‘impression’ or an 
‘ opinion ’ from the critic. 

The honesty and fearlessness of the author, however, must 
be commended: there is no ambiguity in his love or hate, 
no sitting on the fence, no trimming or time-serving. Let 
his thoughts be true or false, they are blurted out with blunt- 
ness, often with originality and vividness, sometimes even 
with poetic feeling. Unlike the young man in About'’s 
‘L’Oncle et le Neveu,’ he has the courage of his opinions, 
and ‘fires away’ at art, Whistlerism, the drama, literature, 
actors and actresses, and obsolete poets with a freedom that 
is refreshing. Much of what is really good in the book is 
spoiled by egotism, a circling and swooping about self as the 
centre of the universe. Thus of Tourguéneff he writes :— 
‘Tourguéneff’s story [of the dwarf] is a chef a’-auvre, and is 
as superior to our ordinary magazine short stories as a 
ballad by Villon is to a baliad by me.’ ‘Ballads by me’ 

should, of course, be ruled out of all criticism; the mock 
humility of the comparison only renders its taste more 
wretched. 

Of Balzac he says:—‘As Shakespeare seems to have ex- 
pressed all ideas that poetry may sing, so does Balzac seem 
to have expressed all the ideas that prose may speak. To 
me there is more wisdom and more divine imagination in 
Balzac than in any other writer.’ Inthe essay on Zola’s 
* Le Réve ’ he does full justice to the exquisite antique beauty 
of that tale, and remarks that Zola’s one weapon is a unique 
power of the evocation of detail: he is really a romanticist of 
the most powerful order. ‘ Midnight is dark outside, and the 


sleepers do not yet know that it is M. Zola who knocks at - 


‘their doors with the lamp of Romance. Will Mr. Lang 
awake and let him in?’ ‘Mummer-Worship’ is full of bit- 
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ter jibes at the recent apotheosis of actors and actresses, who 
are busy getting respectable, writing their autobiographies, 
and being invited to tea. ‘Five years have not passed since 
we heard for the first time that a favorite actress nursed her 
children, read prayers, and gave tea and tracts to naughty 
chorus girls. * * * Actingis the lowest of all the arts, if 
it be an art at all,’ etc. 

There is an excellent sentence (not of death) on Ibsen :-— 
‘ The tragedy of fate Ibsen has taken out of the empyrean 
of Olympus and hexameters (?), substituting the empyrean 
of science, and in the simple language of plain Norwegian 
households we learn that though there be no gods to govern 
us, nature, vast and unknown, forever dumb to our appeal, 
holds us in thrall.’ This of the hereditary weakness that 
forms the germ of ‘ Ghosts.’ 

And thus the ‘ Impressions’ wander on through good and 
evil report, full of the idiosyncrasy of their author, pouring 
themselves out much after the fashion of a picture that had 
not been hung on the line! 





Russian Polity and Usage * 

Tue ILCHESTER LECTURES for 1889-90 were delivered 
at Oxford by a distinguished Russian scholar, Mr. M. 
Kovalevsky, ‘ ex-Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of Moscow.’ The special honor which belongs, in the 
present instance, to this title of ex-professor is indicated in 
the paragraphs which introduce the lecture on ‘Old Rus- 
sian Folkmotes.’ We are there told that 
it is a common saying among the Russian Conservatives, who 
have lately been dignified in France by the name of ‘ Nationalists,’ 
that the political aspirations of the Liberals are in manifest contra- 
diction with the historical past of the Russian people. i 
these ideas, the Russian Minister of Public Instruction, a few years 
ago, ordered the Professors of Public Law and of Legal History to 
make their teaching conform to a programme in which Tsarism, 
the unlimited power of the Russian Emperors, was declared to be 
a truly national institution. Some of the professors who refused to 
comply with this order were called upon to resign ; others were 
simply dismissed from their chairs: 


To this autocratic proceeding we are indebted for a valu- 
able work, designed to show that the professors could not, 
consistently with the truth, teach the doctrines required of 
them by their government. The facts which it discloses 
will be a revelation to many persons who have been led to 
suppose that the submission of the Russian people to over- 
wheiming force proceeds from a naturally slavish or apa- 
thetic temperament. It is made clear that the natural char- 
acter of the Slavs resembles closely that of their Aryan 
brethren, the Teutons, Celts, Italians and Greeks, and that 
the internal polity of Russia has passed through precisely 
the same stages which appear in the history of the western 
nations of Europe, only lingering a little behind these in the 
rate of development. We find at first a free and self-govern- 
ing people, jealous of their liberties. ‘From the remotest 
period,’ wrote the Byzantine historian Procopius, in the sixth 
century, ‘the Slavs were known to live in democracies.- 
They discussed their wants in popular assemblies or folk- 
motes.’ ‘The Slavs,’ remarked the Byzantine Emperor 
Leo, in his work on Tactics, ‘are a free people, strongly op= - 
posed to any subjection.’ Then, with the growth of wealth, 
arose an aristocracy, hostile to popular rights. Next fol- 
lowed the disastrous conquest of Russia by the Tartars, 
who reduced the various principalities to the condition of 
vassal states. Each prince, instead of deriving his office of 
chief of the state from the free choice of the people, now 
received his investiture from his suzerain, the Khan. When 
the Tartar yoke was thrown off, a peculiar feudal system, 
furnishing the prince with a standing army independent of 
the people, had come to supply its place. Against all these 
hostile forces the high spirit of the people maintained in 
some degree both the forms and the rights of their earlier 
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self-governing system. It was not, in fact, until the year 
1698 that the last Russia Parliament, or ‘ Sobor,’ was called 
together by Peter the Great. His imperious temper, com- 
bined with his somewhat premature and arbitrary projects 
of reform, made him averse to all popular interference or 
even criticism. ‘The Parliaments, as the author remarks, 
were not abolished ; they simply ceased to exist,—precisely 
as did the States General in France, and as the English 
Parliament would have ceased to meet if Charles I. or 
James II. could have had his way. 

In like manner the author shows that the system of serf- 
dom was of modern origin. It arose mainly in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, through the increasing in- 
fluence of the great landowning nobles, who were able to 
procure the promulgation of laws forbidding the removal of 
the peasant tenants from one estate to another without the 
consent of their landlords. The abolition of serfdom by 
the two reforming Tsars—Alexander I. and his nephew 
Alexander II.—was merely the restoration of an ancient 
right. And so the establishment of a Russian Parliament 
will be simply a return to the primitive Sclavonic system of 
popular self-government. 

The first two lectures are devoted to the ancient and mod- 
ern marriage laws and customs of the Russian people, and 
to the modern Russian family, and particularly the ‘ house- 
hold community,’ or mir, on which so much has been writ- 
ten. These lectures are full of curious information ; but in 
the earlier portion the author appears to have been too much 
influenced by the fanciful theories respecting the ‘ evolution 
of marriage,’ ‘ matriarchy,’ ‘ wife-capture,’ ‘ exogamy,’ ‘ end- 
ogamy,’ and the like, which have been set afloat of late 
years by various writers, whose speculations have led to no 
assured results. His facts only show that in Russia, as in 
other parts of the world, a great variety of marriage usages, 
often absurd and sometimes repulsive, had come down from 
heathen times, and have yielded gradually to the moral in- 
fluences of Christianity. On the good and ill effects result- 
ing from the ‘community’ or ‘ joint-property ’ system—which 
at once promotes social friendliness and represses individ- 
ual energy and general progress—the author’s observations 
are moderate and judicious. His style is remarkably clear 
and idiomatic. For this he avows a ‘special debt of grati- 
tude’ to the literary friend who revised his MS., Mrs. Birk- 
beck Hill. His work may be cordially commended to all 
who desire trustworthy information on the very interesting 
subjects of which it treats. 





“ Studies in Jocular Literature ” * : 

‘To BE A FOOL’ was once a profession—so honorable 
that St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, famous in the annals of 
Whittington and his Cat, was founded and endowed by a 
joculator of princely instincts; and an Anglo-Saxon King 
bestowed a manor on his jester. The real use and import- 
ance of jests and jesters emerge therefore with considerable 
emphasis from the pages of history, and Mr. Hazlitt is justi- 
fied in printing his amusing miscellany on the subject. The 
cackling of geese saved the Capitol, and the cackle of ‘ Joe 
Miller’ has saved many a life. What arabesques are in ar- 
chitecture—fanciful, capricious, apish—jests and jest-books 
are in literature—mocking, imitative, gargoyle-like. Some 
lean and long-necked, others broad and grinning, peer out 
of medieval cathedrals and anecdote-books, and amuse 
congregation or reader alike with their drollery and fun. 
From the ‘ Deipnosophs’ of Athenzus, the ‘ Noctes Attice’ 
of Aulus Gellius, to‘ The Hundred Merry Tales’ and the 
Gothamite stories, jests have had along and happy exist- 
ence, wonderfully varied to be sure, but always quickening 
and time-killing. The drama is full of them; the sermons 
of the Dark Ages abound in delicious exempla; the facetie 
of Diogenes Laertius are among the most charming things 
to in Greek as he repeats the puns gnd retorts of the 


* Studies in Jocular Literat By W. Carew Hazlitt. $r. Booklove:’s Li- 
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philosophers; and Martin Elginbrod, Parson Hobart, and 
the Bravo of Venice have furnished smiles to many a cynic. 
Even nursery rhymes are not sacred from the intrusive non- 
sense of the jest, and Jack the Giant Killer looks appallingly 
like a joke. Grave Orientals are found squatting and pon- 
dering over Joe Millerisms; facetious biographies, parodies 
of celebrated poems, Gulliver-like travels and Verne-like in- 
ventions fill the libraries; and corners of the convivial board 
as well as of the village newspaper crackle with thorns un- 
der the pot. 

Mr. Hazlitt, however, goes into the matter even more se- 
riously, and shows that, jesting apart, jest-books may be 
considered, in good solemn earnest, as sound historical 
and literary material, full of lights and shadows for the so- 
cial historian, containing imbedded in them customs and 
habits of antiquarian interest, and revealing facts that other- 
wise would have perished. ‘There’s many a true word 
spoken in jest,’ it seems, and historians will hereafter have 
to consult grandfather’s chap-books to discover the manners 
of the time. The exquisite pleasantry of More’s ‘ Utopia’ 
is a species of jest of almost epic beauty and possesses a 
prophetic value that could not be estimated when it was 
written. ‘Looking Backward’ may thus be a realizable 
jest. 





‘“‘ Life’s Handicap ” * 

Mr. Kip.inc is one of the few prophets who are honored 
even in theirown country. He is a realistic romanticist ; 
yet instead of falling between the two stools (or schools) of 
fiction, he has contrived to keep one foot firmly on each. 
The realistic writer claims him as a fellow-worker, while the. 
romanticist sees in his writings the best proof of the superi- 
ority of the romantic ideal. His own theory of storytelling 
seems to be that the best way to achieve a romantic effect is 
by realistic means. This is a most happy way of reconcil- 
ing the rival claims of the Big-endians and Little-endians of 
latterday fiction, and the result in Mr. Kipling’s case has. 
been to endear him to the hearts not only of the producers 
of literature, but of the consumers as well, without regard: 
to prejudice or predilection. The unanimity with which he 
has been praised is a phenomenon to marvel at. Mr. An-. 
drew Lang, who revels in Rider Haggard, and had rather- 
read Grant Allen’s ‘What’s Bred in the Bone’ than the 
‘Meletemata’ of the learned Nitzsch, and Mr. Henry 
James, who thinks a plot the unpardonable sin in novel- 
writing, are the leaders of an antiphony in which all the 
English-reading world delights to join. And the best of it 
is that this universal pzean is only a deserved tribute to the 
author’s genius. For Mr. Kipling is a man of genius just as 
surely as he is a man of talent. His talent only is shown 
in his verses: he is not apoet. His genius appears in his 
unrhymed tales. 

Fourteen of the ‘stories of mine own people’ gathered 
together in ‘ Life’s Handicap’ are new; thirteen have been 
seen in the magazines. The latter are “The Incarna- 
tion of Krishna Mulvaney,’ ‘ The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” 
‘The Man Who Was,’ ‘ The Head of the District,’ ‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy,’ ‘ At the End of the Passage,’ ‘ The Mutiny 
of the Mavericks,’ ‘The Mark of the Beast,’ ‘The Re- 
turn of Imray,’ ‘ Namgay Doolah,’ ‘ Bertran and Bimi’ and 
‘ Moti Guj, Mutineer.’ These, or most of these, are too fa- 
miliar to call for present criticism. The new stories—hap- 
pily protected here by copyright—are as good in their way 
as the old ones. They are, all of them, comparatively 
slight, but they reveal the artistic touch and temperament of 
the author as plainly as if they were larger and more preten-. 
tious. The first of the lot—first in position, that is—* The 
Lang Men o’ Larut,’ is the last and least in merit: Zhe Ath- 
ena@um thinks it might better have been omitted: it certainly 
would not be missed. ‘The Wandering Jew,’ also, the 
same authority would like to have seen discarded in making 


* Life’: -] i M P By Rud Ki; A 
iite’e Mandiges: Belag Stories of ine Own People. By yard Kipling. $x. 
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up the book; but rather than have missed that, we would 
not only retain the other, but yield it the place of honor it 
now occupies, As studies of character in which, perhaps, raee 
traits prevail over individual characteristics, ‘Jews in Shu- 
shan,’ ‘Naboth’ and ‘The Limitations of Pambé Serang’ 
are equally striking. ‘The City of Dreadful Night’ is a 
wonderful bit of descriptive writing. ‘The Finances of the 
Gods’ and ‘ Little Tobrah ’ are partly about children, and are 
simple enough to please even childish readers. ‘Through 
the Fire’ shows that one Englishman at least has imagina- 
tion enough to comprehend the workings of the Oriental 
mind. As a whole, ‘Life’s Handicap’ cannot fail to 
strengthen Mr. Kipling’s fame. 





Dr. Newton’s “Church and Creed’’* 


‘CHURCH AND CREED’ is a collection of certain sermons 
by the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton—viz., ‘Fold or Flock,’ 
‘ The Nicene Creed’ and ‘ How to Read a Creed,’—which 
were reported in the daily press at the time of their delivery. 
Amplified and revised, they form a complete cycle, and the 
common centre about which they revolve is Dr. Newton’s 
theory of the adaptability of the Nicene Creed to the relig- 
ious needs of to-day. For Dr. Newton’s learning, liberality 
and earnestness of purpose we have a sincere admiration. 
But his effort to unite the American churches upon the 
common platform of the Nicene Creed seems to us both fu- 
tile and misdirected. Its success is highly improbable, and 
even were the fact not so; the end sought to be attained ap- 
pears undesirable. No doubt it would be possible to frame 
an economic platform on which Protectionists and Free 
Traders might stand together; but cus dono? Such unity 
would be superficial at best, and having been gained at the 
expense of truth by means of suppressions and false sugges- 
tions innumerable, it would contain the seeds of its own dis- 
solution. Why should disciples of the higher criticism be 
asked to swallow whole camels, for the sake of a sentimental 
and spurious catholicity—a catholicity which has never ex- 
isted, even in apostolic times? A congregation of Christian 
men singing their solemn profession of faith—we say sing- 
ing it, for Dr. Newton will have it that creeds are all chan- 
sons—in the same words, but in a thousand different and 
irreconcilable senses, would be a most uninspiring spec- 
tacle. 

Dr. Newton’s well known ingenuity has been expended in 
this work upon the Nicene Creed, and still the wonder 
grows, as one new meaning after another emerges under his 
hands, like pigeons from a conjuror’s hat. He contends for 
a fluid and elastic interpretation of the Creed; for creeds, he 
says, are poetry, and we can never be sure that we have ex- 
hausted the significance of a play of Shakespeare. If the 
fierce and turbulent disputants who assembled at Nicza 
had been so many Shakespeares, the suggestion would have 
more force; but if, on the other hand, it was the intention 
of the framers of the Creed to compose a ‘ philosophic and 
poetic description of transcendent mysteries’ which should 
allow of ‘ different meanings by different minds,’ why were 
their discussions so bitter ?—degenerating, in Dr. Newton’s 
own words, into ‘ metaphysical hair-splitting and theological 
jugglery.’ Like Carlyle, Dr. Newton is fond of comparing 
creeds to clothes. ‘Before a country boy’s new trousers 
are bought,’ he remarks, ‘ his mother lets down the tucks in 
the old ones.’ Dr. Newton will forgive us for saying that 
the course he advocates involves for some people a volun- 
tary return from trousers to kilts—a proposition revolting to 
the boyish mind! Indeed, even the religious bodies whose 
teaching most nearly resembles that of Dr. Newton are prob- 
ably by no means ready to follow him. 





Three Works on Physics 
RARELY HAS a school text-book been favored with such a va- 
riety of especially e uipped authors as in the case of ‘Appleton’s 
School Physics. f. Holman of the Massachusetts Institute 


* Church and Creed. By R. Heber Newton. 7§ cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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of Technology has laid the foundation in the sections on mechan- 
ics, constitution of bodies, and properties of liquids and gases. 
Then the subjects of light, heat, and electricity are discussed by 
Prof. Nipher, while Prof. Mayer contributes the chapter on sound 
and Mr. Crocker the chapters on magnetism and the application of 
electricity. To give unity to the whole Prof. Quacknehen acts as 
literary editor. In many res the volume is admirable; its 
statements are clear and concise, and it is thoroughly up to date in 
its point of view. Illustrative experiments and examples abound, and 
the many suggestive questions and problems will be found of value. 
The volume is well illustrated and contains suggestions as to ap- 
paratus and gr gram which may be found useful. Slight men- 
tion is made of the wave theory of light, and it seems to us that 
this fundamental notion should have boat more fully developed ; 
the explanation of simple reflection and refraction by this theory is 
so beautiful that it always appeals to students, and could be appro- 
priately given in a work of this scope. The nature of polarization, 
too, would be considerably clearer had the conception of light 
as a wave motion been continually kept before the student. 
On the whole this would be one of the most satisfactory text- 
books of physics for rather advanced high school students, if it 
were not for the treatment of force and energy. The author has 
made a new departure in carrying out in an elementary text-book 
Prof. Tait’s idea that energy is the essential thing, and that the 
conception of force must be obtained from that of energy. Ac- 
cordingly he starts with work and energy, defining work as being 
done when the motion of a mass is accelerated, and so arriving at 
the statement that ‘force is any tendency to acceleration. Hence it 
is merely a condition of matter due to the action of external energy.’ 
This statement is extremely unsuitable for an elementary text- 
book. _ If it be allowed that force is a condition of matter, it should 
be made clear that it is only one of the conditions of matter due to 
the action of external energy, since temperature is quite as much 
included under this head. But we would chiefly criticise the meth- 
od from a pedagogical point of view. The student entering a sub- 
ject should begin with conceptions which are simple, in the sense 
of being directly obtained by the senses, and then pass to the 
more complex ideas which have been developed by induction and 
inference. Usually the historical order of development of a science 
is that in which it is most satisfactorily presented to the student. 
Now it is certainly contrary to this principle to take a highly com- 
plex idea, such as that of energy, which was not grasped by the 
great physicists of the world till within the last fifty years, and to 
make it a starting-point from which to arrive at the notion of force 
—a conception which is familiar to every one who has the muscu- 
lar sense, and one of the first to be considered in physical science. 
This singular inversion will, we fear, greatly interfere with the use- 
fulness of the first part of this book. ($1.20. D. Appleton & Co.) 





THOSE WHO ARE familiar with the author’s book on Light will 
be prepared on picking up ‘Optical Projection,’ by Lewis Wright, 
for a very thorough and practical treatment of the subject. The 
use of the lantern in scientific lectures is so universal, and there 
are so many details in the management which must be attended to 
in order to secure the best results, that a thorough discussion of 
the subject from one who has made a special study of the art of 
projection is most welcome. The first half of this volume is de- 
voted to the technique of the lantern, and one can scarcely think 
of a point that does not receive its share of attention, whether it 
be the lantern itself, the various kinds of illumination, lime light, 
ether light, petroleum light, electric light, different forms of oxy- 
hydrogen jets, modes of preparing and using the gases, the best ar- 
rangement for screens and other accessories, or precautions to se- 
cure safety in using the gases. In short, it is a complete thesaurus 
for one having to deal with lantern projections. Some details ap- 
ply rather to English use than to that in this country; as, for ex- 
ample, the statements with regard to the pressure at which the 
compressed gases are stored in cylinders, the usual pressure be- 
ing about 250 lbs, to the square inch in this country, while in Eng- 
land the common pressure is 1800. The discussion of the projec- 
tion microscope is particularly good and abounds in useful hints 
for this rather difficult phase o pot work. The latter part 
of the volume treats of the use of projection methods in demon- 
strating to an audience, and various phenomena in physics, chem- 
istry and physiology. By far the largest space is given to demon- 
strations in light and sound—subjects to which the author has 
given particular attention. Altogether this book is the best and 
most thorough treatment of the technique of lantern work with 
which we are acquainted, and cannot fail to be most useful to 
teachers of science and others interested in this fascinating subject. 
The volume is well illustrated and published in excellent style. 
($2. Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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‘ELECTRICITY: The Science of the Nineteenth Century,’ by E. 
M. Caillard, is an excellent presentation of the main facts in elec- 
trical science for general readers. The treatment is clear and ac- 
curate, and expressed in a pleasant readable style. The first part, 
on static electricity, includes an account of various modes of elec- 
trifying bodies, a short discussion of the leyden jar with some ex- 
planation of its action, and a most interesting account of the phe- 
nomena of atmospheric electricity, especially of lightning, its ef- 
fects being noted and suggestions made as to protection from its 
destructive action. The apts on magnetism, the electric cur- 
rent, and the application of electricity are very clear, and written 
from the modern point of view; while in the concluding chapter a 
glimpse is given of the latest great generalization in physics by 
which the relation between li it and electricity is brought out. 
We can cordially recommend this volume as a simple and admir- 
able Fries rey of the subject to those who, without time for de- 
tailed study, yet wish some understanding of the laws of the subtle 
agent which is assuming so much importance in modern life. It 
is sufficiently illustrated, and issued in a style most creditable to 
the publishers. ($1.25. D. Appleton & Co.) 





Recent Fiction 

WE HAVE BEFORE US ‘Brunhilde; or, The Last Act of 
Norma,’ by Pedro de Alarcén, the Spanish novelist who has re- 
cently died. It is probably best to begin by explaining the title 
which at first glance is suggestive of a very curious combination 
of Wagner and Bellini. Brunhilde is not the heroine of the Norse 
saga, or of Wagner’s trilogy, but a Norwegian woman who sings 
for charity one night in Seville in Bellini’s opera. It is a case of 
love at first sight with the leader of the orehestra and herself, and 
he determines to follow her to the ends of the earth. She eludes 
the pursuit for awhile and he, becoming discouraged, decides to 
give it up and goto Italy. By mistake, Emotes he goes on board 
a bark bound for Norway, discovers that it is a ewe vessel, and 
that the divine Brunhilde is on board. When they arrive at Ham- 
merfest she tells the musician the story of her life, that she is 
bound by oath to marry the man whose vessel has brought them 
to Norway because he once saved her father’s life and exacted 
her hand in marriage as a reward. She confesses her love for the 
Spaniard, and tells him they must part forever. When he recovers 
from the illness brought on by all he has gone through he comes in 
a very strange manner into possession of the fact that the man who 
is to marry Brunhilde is an impostor, a pirate who murdered her 
father’s rescuer and assumed his victim’s name and disguise in or- 
der to possess himself of the woman with whom, in his rough way, 
he also was in love. The story ends happily for all. It is very 
unusual, very dramatic and very interesting, and in its original 
form must be a very charming novel. Its translator probably has 
a good knowledge of Spanish, as she seems to have penetrated the 
author’s intention, but she has no knowledge of the force and 
proper use of the English language, and the genaral effect of the 
novel suffers accordingly. It is translated by Mrs. Francis J. A. 
Darr. ($1. A. iacall & Co.) 





‘THE STORY OF REINE’ is a simple little French tale told by 
the girl herself. She lives with an old aunt, a homely, uneventful 
life, seeing no man except the curé, until one day a very handsome 
stranger takes refuge with them from the gathering storm. She 
falls in love with him, of course, and they go through with the usual 
vicissitudes of lovers before matters are finally adjusted for them, 
and they are happy. A touch of genius can turn tte everyday 
affairs of life into a fascinating narrative, but that touch is wanting 
in the author of this book, who has nothing in particular to say and 
says it very poorly. It is by Jean de la Brete, and is translated by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis. ($1. Roberts Bros.)\——IN ‘A MAN’S CON- 
SCIENCE’ the hero leaves his home in England and comes to 
America to make his fortune. Here he becomes engaged to a 
emg woman of whom his mother disapproves because she wishes 

im to return and marry his cousin, a ws 8 she has picked out for 
him. His elder brother dies and he inherits the title, and while he 
is at home looking after his estates he forgets the American sweet- 
heart and — to love the cousin. In the course of time he 
feels justified in marrying the English woman because he hears 
nothing from the American and believes she has forgotten him. 


He discovers, however, that their letters have been intergepted, and ~ 


he thinks it is his duty to go back to America and fulfil his promise 
to his first love. Upon his arrival there he finds that she has con- 
soled herself with another man, and much to his delight he is free 
to follow his inclinations and marry his charming English cousin. 
The story is by Avery Macalpine. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 


THE ADVENTURES of three worthy gentlemen, one of modern, 
_ and one of old France, and the last of the England of the Stuarts, 
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were told when the air was moist and the rain was pattering on the 
roof of a chateau in Touraine. In door the dusk lay heavy, half 
absorbing the carvings of the great fireplace, the medizval mail on 
the oaken walls, the sleeping hounds by the hearth, the three men 
weary of cigarettes and talk, and the sweet face of Madame. 
Monsieur dragged out of the mysterious recesses of the place some 
yellowed papers, old MSS., which, so he said, would serve their 
pexpeas if they lessened the ennui of a rainy afternoon. The tales 
dealt first with a gentleman of modern France, related to those 
— folk across the seas that swarm over Paris in summer, of 
whom De Tocqueville wrote, and for whom an Orleans fought’ ; 
then with the confession of a great personage of long ago, turned 
priest to be rid of a sad world. And last with a love escapade of 
an English boy who grew old in the service of the Stuarts in exile 
and at Whitehall. This little volume is called ‘ The Adventures of 
Three Worthies’ and is by Clinton Ross. (75 cts. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 





IT IS SIMPLY amazing that one English novel after another can 
be turned out of the press in Lovell’s International Series without 
anything to relieve its hopeless dullness. English novel writers 
at the present moment are not only utterly tiresome and common- 
place, but they have no appreciation of the fact, so there is nothing 
to be expected from them. If they realized at all how dull they are, 
they would probably endeavor to remedy matters by taking a new 
departure. There is no prospect of such a thing, however. One 
takes up a book like B, L. Farjeon’s ‘ Ties—Human and Divine’ 
and knows after reading the first paragraph just what to expect. 
Stupid, insular British fathers with charming daughters whom 
they wish to marry to wealthy villains, ignoring the daughters’ affec- 
tion for indigent but deserving young men who possess every virtue 
except the one before which the British soul bows in adoration— 
money. Plenty of side issues in the way of preternaturally virtuous 
servant-girls badly treated and deserted by lordly villains under 
assumed names go to furnish the necessary padding for three or 
four hundred dreary pages. In the end virtue is rewarded and 
vice is treated in the most orthodox manner. It is dreadful to in- 
~ such stuff on a suffering public. (50 cts. John W. Lovell 

0.) 





‘DALLY’ BEARS the name of its heroine, a poor little waif picked 
up in the mountains of South Carolina by a New York woman 
spending her winters there. Something in the child’s brown eyes, 
some revelation there of the innate truth and beauty of her charac- 
ter, attracts the stranger, and she sends her to her old home in 
Massachusetts to be cared for by one of the most generous, warm- 
hearted women in the world, but a typical New Englander, who 
has a very hard time reconciling the theories of life upon which she 
has been raised with the devoted affection which springs up in her 
heart for this outlandish little creature so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly committed to her care. Dally is a hitherto unknown quan- 
tity in this straightlaced section of the country, and the neighbor- 
hood is subjected to distinct and repeated shocks because of her, 
but she soon becomes her own apology. There are a few people 
in the world whose slightest touch is a potent caress, and Dally is 
one of them. No one can resist her fascination, the reader least of 
all. Her vivid charm sums up the attraction of the book, though it 
is written in a fresh, unaffected and delightfully humorous style 
which makes it almost the pleasantest summer reading we have 
met with. There isn’t a false note in the book, and the touching 
pathos of its last chapter shows its author to be an artist of no 
mean order, It is by Maria Louise Pool. ($1.25. Harper & 
Bros.) 





IN GEORGES OHNET’S latest novel,‘ A Debt of Hatred,’ two 
women figure largely, one a brunette, Lydie, with a nature as 
black as her hair, the other a blonde, Therese, richly endowed with 
all the virtues. A French naval officer passes by the latter, who 
really loves him, and bestows himself upon the former, who agrees 
to marry him because he is rich and can gratify her extravagant 
tastes. During his absence in China his fiancée carries on an in- 
trigue with an Italian Marquis whose warm southern nature finds 
some response in hers at last. Ploérné returns from Tonkin, dis- 
covers the liaison and kills the mat oh but Therese, to keep him 
from knowing his sweetheart is unfaithful to him, tells him that 
she and not Lydie is the guilty one. Lydie, owing Ploérné a debt 
of hatred for having killed the only man she has ever really loved, 
resolves to marry him in spite of it in order to be the more com- 
pletely revenged upon him. By the most wanton and deliberate 
extravagance she manages to ruin him mee pany: 4 and finally to 
place him in a position where his honor as well as his fortune is in- 


volved.‘ She then betrays him; and takes pains that he shall know 
that she has done so in order, if possible, to have him fight a duel 
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with her paramour and be killed by him. The duel is fought, but 
it is the lover who is killed ; Ploérné is only badly wounded. Lydie 
flies from the house and dies shortly afterwards of oid fever in 
Naples. Therese nurses Ploérné back to life and of course marries 
him in the end as a reward for her long probation. Ohnet has 
weakened what might otherwise have been a strong novel by strug- 
gling continuajly for theatrical effect. The success of the drama- 
tized version of‘ Le Maitre de Forges’ ruined him as a novel writer. 
The denouement of his stories now is arranged with a view to its 
success with the pit, not at all with a view to its artistic effect. ‘ Dr 
Rameau’ was a fine creation until his unlooked-for conversion 
took place in the cathedral. This caused the book to be tossed 
aside never to be resumed. So with Therese. She would have 
been much better off in the convent, but the concession had to be 
made: the finale of a play must be a forgone conclusion with the 
audience which is to pass upon it. (so cts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





‘A ROMANCE OF THE Moors,’ by Mona Caird, has one merit— 
there is very little of it. Glancing at the title, without a thought of 
the author, one is led to imagine for a moment that he is going to 
be taken to Morocco and treated to a touch or two of Orientalism, 
But, as it turns out, it is the Yorkshire Moors of old Eagtamé with 
which he has to deal, and a few very commonplace Yorkshire peo- 
ple. The eldest son in the family is sent away from home and 
educated beyond his station. On his return he makes love toa 
young girl in his own class of life without realizing what a check 
to his career his marriage with such a person would prove. A casual 
meeting with a charming widow, an artist sketching in the neigh- 
borhood, apens his eyes to the situation and he confesses to Bessie 
that he does not wish to marry her. She has been somewhat com- 
promised by his attentions, however, and her family refuse to re- 
ceive her any longer. The general impression is left on the reader’s 
mind that she goes off with the widow to begin a new life, clinging 
to the hope held out to her by her new friend that she may per- 
suade her lover to return to her by educating herself to his level, 
and letting him see that she will be a help rather than a hindrance 
to him in the future. ($1. Henry Holt & Co.) 





Boston Letter 


THE little that has been made public about the late Emily Dick- 
inson has increased rather than satisfied the desire to know more 
of her life and aspirations, and for that reason an article which is 
to appear in the October A//antzc, giving an insight into her char- 
acter, will be read with much interest. She was so strange, so 

« unconventional, so original, that her letters alone pique the imag- 
ination, but the connecting text, by Col. T. W. Higginson, explain- 
ing the origin of these letters from the poet to himself, makes 
clearer some of the peculiar expressions. ; 

It is very evident that Miss Dickinson regarded Col. Higginson 
as the greatest guide and literary friend to whom she could turn, 
though Col. Higginson’s modest retirement of self throughout the 
article tries to hide this opinion of his pupil. His corrections she 
accepted as ‘surgery,’ but the surgery of a skilful practitioner ; 
while every letter seems to breathe with the thought, ‘If you but 
commend my work, I care nothing for the judgment of others.’ 
To Col. Higginson’s encouragement and advice, therefore, it seems 
to me, the world may feel indebted for the impetus which induced 
this poet to continued exertions. He does not give the letters 
which he wrote to her and which would prove so valuable to other 
young writers, but he cannot, of course, eliminate the expression of 
appreciation in her letters. The correspondence began b 186, 
but not till 1870 did Col. Higginson meet his ‘scholar,’ as She de- 
lighted to sign herself. 

In the letters two of the more interesting points to me were Miss 
Dickinson’s allusions to fame and to religion. ‘If Fame belonged 
to me,’ she wrote, ‘I could not escape her; if she did not, the 
longest day would pass me on the chase, and the approbation of 
my dog would forsake me then. My barefoot rank is better.’ Of 
sdigion :—‘ I have a brother and a sister ; my mother does not care 
for thought, and father is too busy with his briefs to notice what 
we do. He buys me many books, but begs me not to read them, 
because he fears they joggle the mind. They are religious, except 
one, and address an eclipse, every morning, whom they call their 
“Father.”’ Yet, she often seemed to imply in herself a belief that 
friends after death exist in another world and can even communi- 

cate with their friends in life; while in one letter to the soldier in 

the field she wrote :—‘I trust you may pass the limit of war; and 
though not reared to prayer, when service is had in church for our 

arms, I include yourself. * * * I was thinking to-day, as I 

noticed, that the “ Supernatural” was only the Natural disclosed.’ 

Her outer self Miss Dickinson described in these words :—‘ I am 

small, like the wren; and -ny hair is bold, like the chestnut-bur ; 
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and mg, like the sherry in the glass, that the guest leaves’; 
while her inner self was ps best shown in this expression in 
her conversation :—‘ If I read a book and it makes my whole body 
so cold no fire can ever warm me, I know that is per If I feet 
physically as if the top of my head were taken off, I know that is 
poetry. These are the only ways I know it.’ 

The chief tribute to Mr. Lowell in The Atlantic is to be paid by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in a memorial poem, while the relation of 
the Elmwood poet with the magazine is to be the subject of edi- 
torial comment. Mr. Frank Bolles, of whom I wrote last week, 
will discuss ‘ The Equinoctial on the Ipswich Dunes,’ and David 
Dodge is to have an interesting story of the adventures of deserters 
from the Confederate Army—the ‘ Cave-Dwellers of the Confed- 
eracy,’ as he aptly calls them. 

Around a book which Houghton, Mifflin & Co, are soon to pub-_ 
lish hangs a pathetic interest. The author, stricken with paralysis 
at the very beginning of his career, has not lived to see his work, 
the pleasure of his short literary life, put into print. He wasa 
student at Harvard when the affliction came upon him, and it was 
there—under the guidance of Prof. Norton, I think—that he ac- 
quired his interest in Dante. This student-author, Mr. Charles S. 
Lapham, translated into English the eleven Letters of Dante, and 
by the excellence of his translation secured a prize from the Dante 
Society. The Letters have never been published in an English 
version, at least in this country. The book has been edited by 
Prof. G. R. Carpenter of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and has an introduction by Prof. Norton. 

Mr. J. Appleton Brown, the well known artist, has lately been 
visiting the summer home of Mr. William J. Winch at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Mass. Mr. Brown is one of Boston’s pores painters 
and Mr. Winch equally admired as a tenor, while both are ac- 
counted brilliant raconteurs. 

When I wrote a few lines about the romantic life of the late 
Lady Blanche Murphy, several weeks ago, I thought I had divested 
the story of all those embellishments which grow upon a romance 
in real life when it is repeated in the mouth of the ple. One 

impression, however, I evidently failed to modify sufficiently; for 
‘E. C. A.’ writes to The Critic that the Earl of Gainsborough did 
not hold aloof from his daughter after she came to America. He 
writes, as one ‘ having the best means of knowing’ :—‘ During an 
acquaintance of several years’ duration, Lady Blanche frequently 
alluded to letters and gifts she had received from her father. The 
latter, I am confident, included the means to purchase a residence 
in Virginia, and doubtless theerection of a house at North Conway 
resulted from her change of location and interest to New Hamp- 
shire.’ 


BosTONn, September 15, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





The Lounger 


MUCH AS I ADMIRE the genius of Mr. William Morris, if that 
gentleman were in America I should make haste to quit the coun- 
try; for last week, by one of the most provoking slips pen ever 
made, I named the distinguished and er William when the 
popular and prosaic Lewis was in my mind. The same unpardon- 
able error appeared in the notice of Longman’s Magazine. ‘To 
think,’ writes A. S.—with tears in his ink, —‘to think that a 
single number of Zhe Critic should ¢wzce refer to Lewis Morris 
(that Falstaff of the world of poetry) as William Morris, the divine ! 
Do hasten to correct this dire mistake before “all the world ” jumps 
on you. Since you mention “The Epic of Hades,” know you not 
that Lewis is as far from William as Dives from Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom?’ Ido indeed. And to think, too, that I blundered 
deliberately—z. ¢., with the name correctly spelt before my eyes ! 
After such a Jé¢zse of my own, I hardly have the heart to ask the 
Times where its proof-reader was, when this singular sentence. 
found its way into last Sunday’s paper :—‘ He is not American 
“funny ”’ like Barré, but takes a peculiar =, vege’ Who, 
in the name of American literature, is ‘ Barré’ 





A YOUNG LADY writes to me from Newport of ‘a rather good 
thing’ a girl said there the other day. It was this: Speaking of 
Walt Whitman, Emily Dickinson and others, whose thoughts are 
extremely tical, but whose verses expressing them have little 
rhythm and less rhyme, she’said :—‘I don’t call such writers poets 
exactly, and yet they are not, literally speaking, prose-writers. 
There ought to be some other word to describe them—one of Lewis 
Carroll's “ portmanteau” words. Why not call them froeés ?’ 
My fair correspondent feels that this vocable meets a long-felt 
want in our much-lacking language. 





ANOTHER YOUNG LADY writes, from abroad, concerning a 
much-talked-of story :—‘I like what you say of “ The Other Wo- 
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man.” I wanted to shake that girl for her foolishness; but per- 
haps it was as well to have it end as it did, for she never would 
have made Latimer a satisfactory wife. She would have misun- 
derstood him, and fancied herself misunderstood—which is a de- 
testable kind of woman. And _ besides, any one who could listen 
to a conversation that was not meant for her is quite out of the 
question.’ 





I AM GLAD to see expressed in that most American of journals, 
America of Chicago, views on the subject of foreign travel that 
nearly coincide with views of my own for which I have been called 
an anglomaniac by some of my spread-eagle countrymen. The ex- 
pression of opinion that so pleases me is apropos of a recent in- 
terview with United States Senator Washburn which made its ap- 

.pearance in the Chicago 7rzbune. The observing Senator said :— 

The Americans, as a rule, who go abroad area lot of idiots. Europe 
is filled with American travellers, and but few of them know anything 
about their own country. Many of the idiots go abroad to study the 
French and German languages when they don’t know anything about 
their own; neither do they know anything about the history of their 
country, and their ignorance is displayed when any questions are ad- 
dressed to them on the subject. 

I agree with America that Senator Washburn was unfortunate 
in the class of Americans with whom he came in contact during 
his European pilgrimage. Undoubtedly there are a great many 
travelling Americans who might be grouped under the head of 
idiots, but it is rather a reflection upon the distinguished Senator's 
attractive qualities that they should be the ones to seek him out an 
inflict themselves upon him. I have travelled in Europe, and have 
been aware of the presence there of the American idiot, but I have 
taken pains to avoid him, and he has never greatly troubled me. 





America BELIEVES, and I am ‘with it’ in the belief, that ‘most 
Americans who go to Europe for purposes of pleasure return with 
their ideas broadened in at least some directions.’ 

Travel is the best eliminator of prejudice, and even the summer- 
garden tourist who does Paris in two days, and who is whirled from 
Inverness to the Rigi in a week, unless he be born an idiot, is bound to 
imbibe a certain amount of information—even though he does nothing 
more than look out of a railway-carriage window—which will leave him 
more intelligent and liberal-minded. 


Yes, the average idiot would no doubt have his views broadened 


by such a flying trip, but even a permanent residence in Europe 
would not broaden the views of the Washburn type of idiot. 





ALL AMERICAN travellers, 1 am almost sorry to say, are not of 
the genus idiot. Theidiot is more or less harmless, but the ‘sharp’ 
Yankee—not necessarily the New Englander—is to me a most 
offensive type. I ened one talking on the train a few days since, 
as I was going into the country. It happened to be in New Eng- 
land, and the man speaking had just. returned from a ‘ vacation’ 
oy in one of the large manufacturing cities of the neighborhood. 

is friend was surprised that he had managed to get into so many 
factories. ‘How did they come to let you in?’ he asked. ‘I 
didn’t wait to be invited. They had “ No admittance” written over 
the door, but that didn’t keep me out. I walked right in and made 
believe that I couldn’t read. They could only turn me out, and that 
don’t kill. I went through Europe just that way, and I got into 
places that they don’t let travellers into. I made believe that I 
didn’t understand the lingo; but I knew well enough what they 
meant. After I’d seen all I wanted to and they'd shouted them- 
selves hoarse at me, I pretended that I'd just caught on to what 
they were shoutin’, and then I bowed myself out so politely that 
they were delighted with my fine manners. That’s the only way 


to see things : walk right in, and don’t walk out till you’re good 
and ready. 





MR. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY has been received with en- 
thusiasm in London. An Englishman writes of him :—‘I had the 
leasure of meeting him recently at a dinner given by Mr. Henry 
rving, when, under much pressure, he recited two or three of his 
own poemsin a manner that drew tears from all eyes.’ Mr. Riley 
is quoted as saying certain things that may be read with interest in 
connection with the foregoing paragraphs : — 

My first trip abroad taught me that the United States is a very nice 
country in which to live. England, Ireland and Scotland are very pic- 
turesque; but some of the famous old historical spots are marred by the 
presence of modern improvements, including the intensely modern 
guide, who invariably uses bad English and lies to you about a thing 
whose history is well-known to the average American. For instance, at 
Avon you can learn a good deal more about Shakespeare’s inner life than 
is set down in books. You would be surprised to learn that people 
there know descendants of the great bard who are still living. I offered 
a substantial bribe to a man that made such a claim to produce one of 
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said relatives, But of course he couldnt do it; he was just lying be- 
cause he thought I was an American, and therefore a fool. Another 
striking feature of English life is the presence of a great number of 
Americans who, ashamed of their nativity, mingle with the British and 
attempt to disguise the fact that they are Americans. A great many of 
them succeed—much to the gratification of all true Americans, 





IN A SUGGESTIVE little article in Printer’s Ink, Mr. Joel Benton 
declares that a ‘distinguished lawyer’ once said to him that he 
found ‘ more and better matter’ in Baldwin's Monthly—a periodi- 
cal given away by an enterprising clothier to advertise his wares— 
than he found in Zhe Atlantic Monthly. As to the quantity of 
matter, where were his eyes? Baldwin's, unless 1 am very far 
astray, was only half, or less than half, the size of The Crztzc ; as 
to quality—well that, I apprehend, is always more or less a ques- 
tion of taste, and if the ‘ distinguished lawyer ’ preferred the sort of 
mental pabulum afforded by Baldwin’s Monthly, why all that 


I can say is that that was the sort of mental pabulum best suited to 
his case. 





MOST MEN who ‘run hotels’ do so with an eye single to getting 
rich, and look eagerly forward to the day when the profits of an 
arduous and hazardous calling shall justify retirement to private 
life. Mr. John Hoey is one of the few who, having made fortunes 
in other fields, find pleasure in spending them, not in, but on, ho- 
tels. To the veteran landlord whose savings have enabled him to 
lay down the burdens of an active life, it must be incomprehensible 
that a hardworking, elderly millionaire should lavish his wealth on 
so dubious an enterprise as his summer and winter hotel near Long 
Branch, Probably in all the land there is not another caravansary 
so lavishly adorned. Money has appeared to be ‘no object’ in 
fitting up the vast building. The main hall is. stored with furni- 
ture and bric-d-brac enough to fill three times the space. Huge 
and costly vases, standing each on a massive table, flank the 
pathway that runs the full length of the room ; inlaid cabinets line 
the walls ; the floor is carpeted with Oriental rugs; the ceiling, 
gleaming like silver, is studded with electric stars; and two mon- 
strous orchestrions give assurance of music without stint, even 
should the orchestra desert its post. 





THE GROUNDS of the hotel adjoin those of Mr. Hoey’s country- 
seat, so that the guest looks out upon many acres of lawn and 
garden, bounded on one side by pine woods and running off on 
another toward the not distant sea. Lest the patrons of the house 
should feel that they were a little too far from the ocean 
to enjoy a daily plunge, a brobdingnagian tank, uncovered to the 
sky, is kept filled with salt water by pipes running to the Atlantic,” 
nearly half a mile away. The electric wires that feed the lamps 
in-doors and out are buried out of sight in subways. All this 
has to be paid for, of course, and the rates are prohibitory to 
any but the deepest pockets. But even at the high prices paid 
by the deep-pocketed patrons of the place, there remains, I under- 
stand, a big deficit to be met annually by the proprietor. He has 
kept the ball rolling for three or four years already, how- 
ever, and seems in no mood to let it stop. Just now he is abroad ; 
whether in the interests of the Adams Express Company, or in 
quest of a roc’s egg to hang in the hall of his Aladdin’s palace, I 
am not in a position to say. Mr. Hoey, by the way, is not the only 
president of an express company who seems to have abundant 
leisure to engage in enterprises not strictly connected with that of 
transporting goods. 





H. H.’s Grave 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The first question asked a stranger at Colorado Springs is, ‘ Have 
you been up Pike’s Peak?’ The second is, ‘Have you seen H. H.'s 
rave?’ The memory of Helen Hunt~Jackson is kept green in- 
deed all through Colorado. Her charming little volume, ‘ Bits of 
Travel at Home,’ contains piquant and sympathetic sketches of na- 
ture and life in the State of the wild columbine ; and this little book 
finds its way as a souvenir gift to many a traveller from other parts 
of the country. 

It is on the summit of Cheyenne Mountain that her grave lies. 
I understand she was not buried at the exact spot she selected; for 
some reason that escapes me now, it was found necessary to bury 
her at some other point, not very far away, and commanding about 
the same view. In all her delightful sketches nothing is more 
poetic than her description of Cheyenne :— 

Pausing now, with my pen in my hand, I look out at its majestic front, 
and despair of being loyal to the truth I would like to tell of this moun- 
tain. - it that its eastern outline, from the summit down to the plain, 
is one slow, steady, Se slope, broken only by two rises of dark 
timber lands, which round like billows; and that this exquisite hollow- 
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ing curve is forever outlined against the southern sky? * * * Isit 
that the dawn always strikes it some moments earlier than it reaches the 
rest of the range, turning it glowing red from plains to sky, like a great 
illuminated cathedral? Is it that the setting sun also loves it, and flings 
back mysterious broken prisms. of light on its furrowed western slopes, 
long after the other peaks are black and grim? Is it that it holds can- 
yons where one can climb, among fir-trees and roses and clematis and 
columbine and blue-bells and ferns and mosses, to wild pools and cas- 
cades in which snow-fed brooks tumble and leap? * * * No lover 
of Cheyenne but will say that Cheyenne is better than all these. * * * 
And I myself in the telling feel like one stammering in a language half 
learned, the great mountain all the while looking down on me in serene 
and compassionate silence. 

We started off one morning and drove through the cafion, which 
is truly magnificent, and up to the summit over the ‘ new road’ de- 
scribed by H. H. as ‘ our new uplifter, revealer, healer, nearer link 
of appreeen toa nearer sky!’ The drive is one of unspeakable 
grandeur, It is now to me a memory of brilliant blue sky, high red 
mountain walls (of that peculiar soft, crushed-strawberry red that 
gives the State its name), shining silver pines, and glimpses of 
snow-crowned Pike’s Peak. And the Seven Falls! Shall I ever 
forget them, falling down the mountain side, loth to leave the beau- 
tiful ravine, and so taking these graceful, hesitating leaps before 
reluctantly bidding it adieu? At the foot of the cafion lies a delight- 
fully picturesque camp—Camp Harding,—at which Olive Thorne 
Miller is summering this year, while studying the Colorado birds. 
We paid her a visit and learned from her of a ‘cute’ little water 
wren whose ways had enchanted her that morning. 

Arriving at the summit, a surprise awaited us, Our progress 
was barred by a very new gate bearing a very new sign, 

ADMISSION 50 CENTS. 

This was unpoetic and out of keeping with the surroundings; our 
toll was quickly forthcoming, however. But, alas! search and 
call as we would, there was not a sign of any mortal to collect our 
toll and admit us within the sacred precincts. The gate proved to 
be a very stout one, and effectually resisted our efforts to force it 
open. (We thought our willingness to pay ought to give us some 
privileges.) We were with an old resident of Colorado Springs, 
who, although highly indignant and mortified, was at no loss to in- 
terpret the cause of this obstruction. The persons owning the 
cafion had cer abt found it more profitable to force all pil- 
grims to ascend from the other (steep) side of the cafion, and hire 
a durro—the small, strong donkey that abounds in those regions. 
There was no longer time to drive down the mountain and re- 
ascend from the other side, and we were determined not to leave 
the next day without having seenthe grave. So, flinging ourselves 
flat upon the grass at a carefully selected spot, we succeeded in 
scraping, slipping, and tearing through a particularly vicious 
barbed-wire fence. A walk of some twenty minutes then brought 
us to the grave. 

I stood under the tall pines and gazed solemnly across, down 
onto the ever-changing, ever-waving, everlasting plains. The city 
below resembled a checker-board, with its even, regular avenues, 
and their long rows of shade trees. ‘There are nine places of di- 
vine worship in Colorado Springs,’ says H. H.: ‘the Presbyterian, 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, the Methodist, the South Methodist, 
the Episcopal, the Congregationalist, the Baptist, the Unitarian, 
and Cheyenne Canyon.’ One worships on every day of the week 
at the last-named place. The words of Shelley came to me with a 
new and intimate sense :— 

He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move. 


September 19 18g1 





It seems as if those exquisite lines must have been with H. H. 
when she selected this burial place. Surely to be made one with 
such Nature is to be glorified, immortalized indeed. 

In a pensive and solemn mood I turned to the grave: Everyone 
knows that it is a plain pile of stones cast there by loving hands as 
they pass reverently by. There ‘s no railing, nor inscription ; it is 
more really a part of the landscape. A colored sketch of the 
grave hangs in my library, which I presume is familiar to many 
representing a regular pile of different colored stones, harmonizing 
beautifully with the deep green of the foliage, and the bright blue 
of the sky. What is the reality? The pile of stones is there, but 
at its base many of them are untidily scattered about in confusion, 
while mingled with the stones are dozens of dirty cards and papers 
of all sorts and conditions (except that of cleanliness)—visiting- 
cards, business-cards, and not a few highly colored chromos in the 
shape of fancy advertisements. It will shock the readers of Zhe 
Critic, as it shocked me; but the truth is that the present condi- 
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tion of the grave resembles a collection of stones and rubbish 
swept together after a picnic, 
NEw YORK, Sept. 14, 1891. ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


A Publisher’s Protest 


THE NEW YORK MANAGER of the house alluded to (not by 
name) in ‘An Author’s Grievance,’ last week, sends us this com- 
munication :— 

‘ The correspondent who, for reasons possibly sufficient, but not 
apparent, made public his “‘ author’s grievance”’ in your last issue, 
omitted to supply several details the presentation of which would, 
I venture to think, have put a somewhat different complexion upon 
his jeremiad. As representing the house attacked, I crave permis- 
sion to supply the missing facts. For instance, in relating his 
original advances to the alleged peccant house, your correspondent 
ought not to have suppressed the fact that as an inducement to 
sway the hesitating publisher, the author, previous to purchase, vol- 
untarily and repeatedly offered to do practically anything to his 
MS. that would make it acceptable, and this without further pay- 
ment than the sum first demanded. It was in simple fulfilment 
of a clearly understood agreement that his story was extended 
from 40,000 to 57,000 words—not from 30,000 to. 60,000, as he 
erroneously states. It is not correct or just to allude, as your cor- 
respondent does allude, to the sale transaction as a “ bargain ” for 
the publisher ; for there was no chaffering or condition other than 
the one I record. But one sum was named, and the author has 
been paid in full (in advance of the date stipulated) the honorarium 
originally marked on his MS. Neither is it a fact that a royalty 
was promised, as he says. The “agent” referred to (who was 
known by your correspondent as “ manager” until he had the mis- 
fortune to resist certain demands), in reply to some rather sanguine 
prophecies by its author as to what the book would surely do, did 
state that in the event of so satisfactory an outcome no doubt the 
fortunate publisher would do something further for the author. 
The “agent” is still of the same opinion, and has been so mis- 
guided as quite recently to give the disgruntled author a written 
undertaking to that effect, although the present owners of the MS. 
are entirely free from any such stipulation. This the “ agent” did 
of his personal volition, in the first place, out of goodwill, because 
his principals declined the responsibility of purchasing the i 
and because, therefore, whilst their representative, he felt solely 
responsible for the transaction. Neither the present nor the late 
holders of the story in question find in the facts or in the present 
attitude of the author any justification for mortgaging the future 
and for advancing to him a sum equal in amount to the purchase 
money upon the collateral security of an unattained success. That 
is the modest demand of the aggrieved one. To the publishers 
“ reciprocity” of this kind presents a jug-handle appearance. 

‘As to delay in the publication of your correspondent’s book : 
The first publisher had no intention of publishing the book in vol- 
ume. This the author knows and all along knew. The moment 
the MS. was enlarged, a volume publisher was sought, but the 
most diligent efforts, extending over many months, failed to dis- 
cover one to appreciate its worth at a paying price. It was ulti- 
mately placed in December last. The author could not well have 
been surprised at this absence of enthusiasm, for he had made 
several attempts to find a publisher before offering his work to the 
house he now berates, and which for months past he has abused 
without stint. The principal cause of recent delay in publication 
was the inability of an artist (selected by the author) to complete a 
series of illustrations within contract time.’ 





Lowelliana 


‘IN THE VERY interesting notes on Lowell in Zhe Critic of . 
Sept. 5,’ writes Mr. J. E. Martin, ‘I notice one from Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, in which he quotes the four lines beginning “ In life’s 
small things be resolute and great,” and says that he has never 
seen them in any of Lowell's published works. If Mr. Brigham 
has not chanced to meet with them yet, he may take some interest 
in knowing that they have found a place in Lowell’s last book of 
poems, “ Heartsease and Rue,” published in 1888. They make one 
of four stanzas under the title “‘ Sayings.”’’ 

‘Your extract from the London Z¢mes on Lowell,’ writes ‘ Ar- 
gus,’ ‘gives “ the roaring loom of Time” as an example of the late 
poet's felicities of speechmaking. I was so struck with the beauty, 
aptness and originality of the image, applied to the booming noise 
of busy London as heard from its suburbs, that I cut out and kept 
the Zimes report of Mr. Lowell’s speech when it appeared, per- 
haps three years or so ago. Considerably later, I came upon the 
very phrase in a haphazard dip into one of the books on the shelf 
before my eyes as I write this; and I thought of asking Mr. Lowell 
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whether he intended the words to appear in quotation marks, or 
whether it was a coincidence. But so carefully did I put the ref- 
erence away that I am unable to find it now, though I pledge my- 
self to produce it later on. My strongest impression is that it oc- 
curs somewhere in DeQuincey, who, as a Manchester man, would 
naturally find a telling simile in the weird music of the roaring 
looms; and it sounds like him; but I fail to find it, so far. Next I 
fished in the likely waters of ‘“‘Guesses at Truth,” where I came 
tantalizingly near in the counsel to statesmen to give ear to “ the 
distant rustling of the wings of time.” My next guess is that 1 may 
have seen the words in some of the Wordsworth references in 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary. Doub:less some of The Crétzc's readers 
will be able to place the passage at once, and if so it will be of 
special interest now. Instances of unconscious appropriation by 
orators are by no means rare. Onceupon atime I found by chance 
the most famous peroration of a world-famed statesman of our day 
in a sermon preached by an equally famous man two hundred 
years previously. On calling the orator’s attention to the striking 
coincidence he wrote me that it was indeed very singular, but he 
had no recollection of ever having. read that sermon.’ 

A portrait of Mr. Lowell, from a recent photograph, forms the 
frontispiece of the September Wrzter, which is a Lowell Memorial 
number. Thé magazine opens with an article on ‘ Lowell in Pri- 
vate Life,’ by John H. Holmes of Cambridge, brother of Dr. 
Holmes, and for years an intimate social companion of Mr. Lowell. 
Following this are personal tributes. ‘An English tribute to Lowell,’ 
by Archdeacon Farrar, is announced for the October Forum. Bret 

arte writes of the poet in the September Wew Review. D. Loth- 
rop Co. are about to bring out an enlarged edition of Miss E. E. 
Brown’s Life of Lowell. A bust of Mr. Lowell, still in the clay, 
is being exhibited, for criticism, by Mr. William Ordway Partridge. 

Dr. Holmes is not the only literary man who has expressed his pleas- 
ure that Prof. Norton was chosen by Mr. Lowell to be his literary ex- 
ecutor. To a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press he said :— 
‘A better selection could not have been made. The two have long 
been intimate, and Prof. Norton, by this acquaintance and by na- 
ture, is admirably equipped for the work. I think that his will 
prove one of the most important and interesting biographies of the 
day. Mr. Lowell was an excellent, and, I think, a somewhat vo- 
luminous letter-writer. I myself have not a few of his epistles. 
His hand is very familiar to me, and doubtless his other literary 
seamen both in this country and England, have many valuable 

etters.’ 

Of Lowell and W. W. Story—two young and unwilling lawyers, 
summering at Nantasket Beach—the Hon. Stephen M. Allen is 
quoted as saying:—‘ Few were early risers, except occasionally 
Lowell and myself, who went out with the fishermen at 3 for cod 
and haddock, returning always by breakfast time, generally well 
loaded down with fish. Mackerel were then plenty in the bay, 
and Story, with Lowell and myself, often went out, making great 
hauls. One morning Story said he would stop in a cleft of the 
ledge on the point to write on his Phi Beta Kappa poem, and Low- 
ell and I went out in the boats. The success was such that Story, 
seeing us, desired to be taken on board, but Lowell would not per- 
mit him to come, which angered Story somewhat. Lowell and 
myself were seated directly in front of Story when he delivered his 
poem at Cambridge, and it was plain to observe the change of style 
when the school of mackerel jostled the harmony of the poem. 
The orator looked up and gave us a smile and then went on, get- 
ting great applause at the end.’ 

In the Boston 7yanscrzft Dorothy Lundt tells this anecdote :— 

Lowell, like Abraham Lincoln, was fond of hinting in a pungent an- 
ecdote doubts or disapprovals he did not care for the moment to ex- 
press outright. Thus when the elective system began to be a burning 
question at Harvard, and extremists were inclined to preach an ab- 
solute freedom of choice in undergraduate studies, Lowell was asked, 
at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner, for his opinion on the question. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘I have been thinking that the 
Faculty might meet with the same difficulty that an old landlord whom 
I knew once did. He had a great many original gastronomic theories; 
and confided to me, once, his conviction that ordinary ducks could be 
made to attain precisely the same flavor as canvas-backed ducks by 
feeding them largely on celery-seed. I asked him why he did not 
try the experiment; and he replied mournfully that he had often en- 


deavored to; but, said he, ‘‘ the trouble is the blamed things won’t eat 
the seed !”’ 


The New York Ledger declares that ‘American letters have lost 
their most cultured and dignified figure in James Russell Lowell.’ 
‘In the best days of the Roman republic,’ it adds, ‘when truth, 
hohor and manliness made the citizen, a citizen's death was fol- 
lowed by public mourning. The mourning which follows Mr. Low- 
ell’s death is a tribute to our later republic’s regard for truth, honor 
and manliness, as well as to Mr. Lowell’s genius.’ 
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THE FINAL REVISION OF THE POEMS 

The writer of this paragraph had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Lowell at the Fellowcraft Club, on March 18, 1889. It was after the 
ex-Minister’s election as the first honorary member—a compliment 
of which he had received notice at the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday. The fact that he was to be present was known to the 
members, and many of them were present to meet him; but it was 
not a reception, for the rules of the Club do not admit of its ‘re- 
ceiving’ any one: members may have guests, but the Club, as 
such, has none. During the few minutes that the writer spent in 
conversation with the honorary member from out of town, Mr. 
Lowell found occasion to say that he never tampered with correct 
reports of extemporaneous speeches that he had made. No matter 
how good a thing occurred to him afterwards, nor how much the 
report of his actual remarks would gain by it, it seemed to him un- 
fair to get credit from the readers of what he had said, for what 
was really an afterthought. Certainly no one less needed to im- 
prove his extemporaneous speeches than Mr. Lowell; yet no one 
could have improved them more strikingly than he, if he had seen 
fit to embody in them, the next day, the fruits of that esfrzt d'es- 
caléer with which he was doubtless more richly endowed than 
slower-acting wits. The foregoing remarks are intended as an in- 
troduction to the following extract from the 7rzbune :-— 

‘ How far has an author the right to revise his works which have 
long been in the possession of the public? The question was asked 
by a well-known literary man the other day, and he proceeded to ex- 
press his views uponit. ‘My own opinion,” said he, “is that an au- 
thor is bound tobe very chary in making emendations. Let him — 
his work in his desk as long as he chooses and use the file as muc 
as he pleases; but when he finally prints it, and the world in gen- 
eral has become familiar with it, it—the world, I mean—has certain 
rights, which, I think, transcend those of the author over his pro- 
ductions. The question is raised now because of the changes which 
Mr. Lowell made in some of his poems not long before his death. 
In some quarters these are hailed as indications of his painstaking 
care to see that his final utterance is exactly as he would wish it to 
be. But when one finds a familiar line or passage altered, he can’t 
—at least, I can’t—help feeling a little as though a burglar had in- 
vaded my house and carried off something that I had long treasured. 
‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal’ was published in 1845, and has there- 
fore been a possession of the public for nearly half a century. Is 
there any reason why the author should have made some changes in 
it at this lateday? True, they are trifling changes, such as the 
omission of the word ‘the’ in the line 

Then heaven tries (the) earth if it be in tune ; 


but was it really worth while to exercise this ‘scrupulous careful- 
ness,’ as I have seen it called? [See Boston Letter in The Critic 
of Aug. 22.] In ‘ The Fable for Critics’ there are more numer- 
ous changes, indicating slight modifications of the author's judg- 
ment in certain particulars. Lowell is not the only sinner in this 
matter. Aldrich has altered considerably some of his poems be- 
tween the time they were first published in one of the magazines 
and their inclusion ina volume. Emerson and Whittier have made 
changes that are significant ; and it is significant, too, that in some 
cases, at least, Emerson’s publishers have reverted to the original 
forms, considering the changes to be infelicities rather than im- 
provements. On the whole, it seems to me that an author has no 
right to tamper, s? to speak, with his own works years after they 
have gone into literature.”’ 


DEATH OF THE REV. DR. ROBERT T. S. LOWELL 


ONLY LAST SATURDAY we alluded to the fact that the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, Mr. Lowell's only near relative except his daughter, Mrs. 
Burnett, had been prevented by illness from attending the poet’s 
funeral. On that very day the old gentleman died at his home in 
Schenectady, N. Y. He was best known by a novel called ‘ The 
New Priest in Conception Bay,’ originally published some thirty- 
three years ago, and brought out anew ina carefully revised edition 
early in 1890. The book was favorably reviewed in The Critic of 
Jan. 18, 1890; and an interesting communication from the author, 
referring to the revision, appeared in our issue of Feb. 15. A brief 
sketch of Dr. Lowell, from which the following passages are taken, 
was printed in the 7zmes early in the present month :— 

‘Robert Traill Spence Lowell (named after the two brothers’ 
grandfather, an officer in the United States Navy) was born in 
1816, and was consequently three years the senior of James Rus- 
sell. He was graduated at Harvard in 1833. He became an Epis- 
copal clergyman in 1842, served faithfully in his vocation in several 

ishes in Newfoundland, New Jersey, and New York, and was 
red with the — of D.D. In 1873 he was made professor 
in Union College, Schenectady, which city has been his place of 
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residence ever since. Being now seventy-five years old, he is suffer- 
y~ psc age and impaired health and is confined to his house. 
Of course this rendered it impossible for him to give any personal 
attention to his sick and dying brother or to attend his funeral at 
Cambridge, Aug. 14. 

‘ Further, it is only fair to say Dr. Lowell ranks high as a writer, 
and is a not unworthy of repute even beside his better-known 
brother, oe Russell. His “New Priest in Conception Bay” 
} ayaa thirty years ago, new issue, 1890) was much lauded at 

e time, both at home and abroad, the New York Z7zmes also 
— in its praise. I quote, in conclusion, from the “Brief 

andbook of American Authors,” by Mr. O. F. Adams :—“ Low- 
ELL, R.T.S., 1816; brother of J. R. Lowell; Poet and Novelist. 
‘The Spirited Defence of Lucknow’ is his most familiar poem. 
(His ‘Burgoyne’s Last March’ is his latest.) ‘The New Priest in 
Conception Bay,’ ‘ Fresh Hearts that Failed 3000 Years Ago,’ and 
‘ Antony Brade,’ a book for boys, are his principal prose works.” ’” 

‘NEw YoRK, Tuesday, Sept. 1, 1891. J. A. SPENCER.’ 


LOWELL’S INTEREST IN DIALECT 


EARLY in 1871, Dr. Edward Eggleston, author of ‘ The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,’ being then the ‘superintending editor’ of Zhe Jn- 
endent, packed his gripsack, and went to Boston to secure con- 
tributors. One of his wishes was to get a poem from Mr. Lowell. 
Since the poet’s death he has told in the paper which he formerly 
edited the story of his experience at Elmwood. The fact does not 
appear in the passage quoted below, but he was successful in his 
mission. He writes: 

‘Some time before that I had written some paragraphs on the 
admirable Introduction to “ The Biglow Papers,” pointing out errors 
therein regarding the meaning of certain words in the dialect of 
the Middle and Western States. This had brought me a letter 
from Mr. Lowell, in which he candidly confessed his errors in re- 
gard to some words that he “ had never met alive,” attributing his 
mistakes to a reliance on Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms. 
This work, with as much justice as wit, he styled “ An invaluable 
book by an incompetent man.’’ He exhorted me to persevere in 
collecting dialect words. He wrote:—‘ When the lumberman 
comes out of the woods he buys a suit of store clothes, and flings 
his picturesque red shirt into the bush. Alas, we shall soon have 
nothing but store clothes for our ideas!” In return, I sent him 
examples of the Indiana dialect, some of which greatly interested 
him. “I hope we shall continue to enrich one another with dupli- 
cates,” he wrote, in thanking me. 

‘I could hardly hope that he would remember the correspond- 
ence, nor did so slight an acquaintance give me any rights. But I 
made my way to Elmwood without any letter of introduction, 
wrote “ Editor of V. Y. Independent” on the card I sent in, thus 
putting the call where it belonged, on a purely business basis. He 
received me in the famous study, greeted me courteously, and list- 
ened to the inducement of a pecuniary nature that I had to offer to 
tempt him to write. He would not promise me anything. “ The 
fact is,” he said, “I have to deliver thirty-five Icctures in a winter 
at Harvard College. Now it takes just a lifetime to prepare thirty- 
five lectures. I lecture every other day, and the day on which I 
do not lecture I spend the time remembering that I have to lecture 
the next day.” 

‘When I had urged my request as far as propriety permitted I 
rose to go, saying, not very felicitously :— 

‘You are interested in American dialect, Mr. Lowell.” 

‘“ Unfortunately I am,” he said. 

‘I then made some allusion to the letters I had received from 
him a year or two before. 

‘“ Are you that man?” he said. “Sit down. I want to talk 
with you.” 

‘For two hours the conversation ran on, Mr. Lowell getting 
down his books and making notes on the margin whenever I gave 
him any fact of special significance. On his part the stores of 
learning produced to illustrate verbal usage were very remarkable. 
I remember that he told me of one of his nephews who had lost 
his life during the War, and who had been, even at fifteen years of 
age, a most enthusiastic student of folk-speech. 

*“T sent him to Lower Canada for a vacation,” said Mr. Lowell, 
“thinking that he would pass the time in fishing. On his return I 
asked him if he had enjoyed himself. ‘Oh, yes, Uncle James!’ he 
replied : ‘ there isn’t a word up there later than Voltaire.’”’ 


Mr. LOWELL’S PORTSMOUTH ANCESTORS 
FROM AN article contributed by Mr. Joseph Foster to the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Fournal of Sept. 5, we quote the opening pas- 
sages :— 
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“It is a pleasure to the many admirers of James Russell Lowell in 
Portsmouth to know that several generations of the maternal an- 
cestors of this most eminent t, essayist and statesman, whose 
recent death, 12 August, 1891, in Cambridge, Mass., has been 
mourned wherever the English language is gegen resided on the 
banks of the Piscataqua, and that he and all of his father’s famil 
always had a strong interest in the Portsmouth stock from whic 
they sprang. That this interest was a reality was shown only a 
few months since by the kindly and generous gifts of Mr. Lowell, 
and of his sister and niece, Mrs. and Miss Putnam, in aid of the 
fund for the oil portraits of General William Whipple and Admiral 
David G. Farragut, soon to be presented to the Portsmouth 
— bearing those names, by Storer Post, No. 1, G. A. R., of 
this city. 

‘James Russell Lowell, born 22 February, 1819, in Cambridge, 
Mass., son of Rev. Charles and Harriet (Spence) Lowell, was 
grandson of Keith and Mary (Trail) Spence of Portsmouth, and 
great-grandson of Robert and Mary (Whipple) Trail, also of Ports- 
mouth. Robert Trail, born in the Orkney Islands, was a distin-~ 
guished merchant of Portsmouth, comptroller of the port until the 
Revolution, and afterward collector of the Island of Bermuda. 
He resided in the house then and now standing at the south-west 
corner of State and Fleet streets (No. 82 State Street). Mrs. 
Trail survived her husband, and died 3 October, 1791, aged 61 
years. Their only daughter, Mary, married Keith Spence, a mer- 
chant from Scotland, who settled in Porthsmouth, Purser, U.S.N., 
1800-1805, whom she survived, and died 10 January, 1824, aged 

. Mr. Lowell’s great grandmother, Mary (Whipple) Trail, was 
a daughter of Captain William Whipple, senior, and Mary (Cutt) 
Whipple. The latter died 24 February, 1783, aged 84, and the 
ashes of Mrs. Whipple, Mrs. Trail and Mrs. Spence, three direct 
ancestors of Mr. Lowell, rest in the north cemetery, Portsmouth, 
where their stones may be seen on the rising ground near the cen- 
tre of the cemetery close to the stone of their distinguished son, 
brother and uncle, General William Whipple, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” * * * 





Dr. George B. Loring 


SINCE MR. LOWELL’S DEATH on Aug. 12 two contemporaries 
whose names were connected with his by ties of blood or early 
association have passed away. The first was the poet’s elder 
brother, the Rev. Dr. R. T. S. Lowell, who died on Sept. 12 (see 
‘ Lowelliana’ in to-day’s Crztzc); the second was his classmate at 
Harvard, the Hon. George Bailey Loring of Salem, Mass.: and 
Washington, ex-Minister to Portugal, and formerly United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Dr. Loring was born at North An- 
dover, Mass., on Nov. 8, 1817. He took the degree of M.D. in 
1842; was Surgeon at the United States Marine Hospital at Chel- 
sea for about seven years; removed to Salem in 1851; was Post- 
master of that city for four years, until 1857; was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, 1866-68; was made Presi- 
dent of the New England Agricultural Society at its formation in 1864 
and held the position at the time of his death; was Chairman of 
the United States Centennial Commission, 1872-76, and President 
of the State Senate, 1873-77; was elected to Congress as a 
Republican in 1876, and served until 1881, when he became United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, remaining in that office until 
1885. In 1889 he was appointed by President Harrison as Minis- 
ter to Portugal, which position he held for little more than a year. 
Since 1861, when he ceased to be a Democrat, he had been a stal- 
wart Republican. 

Dr. Loring published an ‘ Essay on Phlebitis,’ ‘ Review of “ The 
Scarlet Letter,”’ ‘ Modern Agriculture,’ ‘The Relation of Agricul- 
ture to the State in Time of War,’ ‘ Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,’ ‘The Assassination of Lincoln,’ ‘The New Era of the» 
Republic, The Power of an Educated Commonwealth,’ ‘ The 
Farm-Yard Club of Gotham,’ ‘ The Cattle Industry,’ ‘ The Influence 
of the Puritan on American Civilization,’ and other articles. The 
greater pat of our Boston Letter on Aug. I was devoted to an ac- 
count of Dr. Loring’s forthcoming book, ‘ A Year in Portugal.’ Dr. 
Loring, at the time of Mr. Lowell's death, said that he had in his 
possession many letters addressed to him by the poet in his youth 
and early manhood, and that they were of such value as to justify 
printing them. We hope they will not be long withheld from pub- 
lication. 

Dr. Loring was twice married, first to a Miss Pickman of Salem, 
who died about 1877, and later to a Mrs. Stevens of New York, 
who survives him, as does also a daughter, Miss Sarah Loring, and 
a stepson. He was an old and honored member of the Naumkeag 
Fire Club, a member of the Essex Institute, President of the Salem 
Lyceum, and a member of ‘the board’ and of the Massachusetts 
Consistory, Scottish Rite Masonry. 
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International Copyright 


A ‘SPECIAL’ to the 7rzbune, from Washington, dated Sept. 3, 
says :— 

Down to date, eight of the weekly lists of entries of titles of 
books and other articles required by the new Copyright law have 
been furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Librarian 
of Congress, and seven of them have been printed and sent to col- 
lectors of customs, postmasters of all postoffices receiving foreign 
mails, and individual subsctibers. The lists so far do not indicate 
a strong disposition on the part of foreign authors to avail them- 
selves of the law under their own names. Lord Randolph Churchill 
has entered the title of one work for copyright, and he appears to 
be the only English author who has done so. Works of a number 
of foreign authors, however, have been entered by publishers who 
are proprietors of the same. A number of musical compositions 
have also been entered by English publishers. 

‘While a large proportion of American periodical literature is 
represented, the title of no foreign periodical appears in any of the 
lists thus far printed. Several American newspapers and the dif- 
ferent press associations are represented by many entries of titles 
of special articles, mainly of foreign origin or relating to foreign af- 
fairs, although “‘ syndicate ” articles are numerous enough to attract 
attention. 

‘A noticeable feature of the lists is the number of entries for 
copyright, especially by one New York publishing firm, of the ti- 
tles of works the copyright of which expired long ago, or which are 
not entitled to the protection of thelaw. Among the works so en- 
tered are those of Washington Irving, Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson, 
George Eliot, Browning and other authors. An examination of 
copies of some of the works of these authors deposited with the 
applications for copyright indicates that they are printed from old 
plates without changes or additions; a fact, however, which is not 
material, for no number of changes or amount of annotation could 
bring such works as Irving’s “ Sketch-Book” or Scott’s “ Lady of 
the Lake,” for example, within the purview of the law.’ * * * 


SOME NOTES FROM LONDON 


Mr. ALEXANDER P. BROWNE of Boston, who has been studying 
the International Copyright question in London, reports the convic- 
tion of the English publishers that the reason why American 
printers insisted upon the insertion of the ‘ manufacturing clause’ 
into the new law, was not so much on account of what English 
publishers might do, as on account of the growing tendency of 
American publishers to manufacture in Great Britain editions of 
books by American authors which were intended for sale in the Amer- 
ican market. ‘For instance,’ says Mr. Browne, ‘if I am not mis- 
taken, the American edition of “Silas Lapham” was made from 
type set in Edinburgh.’ He adds:—‘I also met a number of the 
leading music publishers of London, and found them, as a rule, 
much more alive to the importance of American copyright protec- 
tion of their goods than their brethren of the book trade appeared 
to be. I found that several of them had either made or were then 
making arrangements for the establishment of American agencies, 
and for the manufacture of the American edition of their goods in 
either New York or Boston.’ 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE NEW marble stone for Theodore Parker’s grave was to 
have been inaugurated, as announced, on Aug. 24, the anniversary 
of the birth of the famous Boston divine. But, when the stone 
reached Florence from Rome, the keeper of the cemetery where 
Parker lies buried refused permission to set it up unless he received 
an order to that effect from somebody in authority. Hence the 
delay. But the necessary papers have now been obtained and the 
ceremony will take place in the autumn. On this occasion Mr. W. 
W. Story, who made the medallion on the new slab, will read a 
sonnet on Parker. 


—A despatch from Rome says that Mr. J. F. Loubat of New 
York ‘has ordered three reproductions of the colossal statue of 
Leo XIII., which the celebrated sculptor Cavaliere Lucchetti (pupil 
of Tenerani, himself a pupil of Thorwaldsen) made for the Propa- 
ganda on the occasion of the Holy Father's jubilee. This statue 
was exhibited in Rome and achieved the greatest success.’ Of the 
three, reproductions, one, already in place, is for the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, D. C.; the second for Carpinetto Romano, 
the birthplace of the Pope; and the third for Perugia, the old home 
of His, Holiness. 

—A letter has been received at the Treasury Department from 
Minister Roustan, stating that a committee composed of the most 
prominent French artists has decided to organize in Paris, in the 
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spring of 1892, an exhibition of the works of the late M. Meissonier, 
and that American owners of such works are to be approached for 
the purpose of requesting loans of pictures in their possession. He 
expresses the hope that the Government will allow the free entry, 
on reimportation into the -United States, of such pictures. In re- 
plying, Acting Secretary Spalding says that he has failed to find in 
the law any authority for the remission of duties, but has no doubt 
that, on a proper presentation of the matter, Congress would take 
such action as would meet the Minister’s views. 


—Sir John Steell, R.S.A., sculptor to the Queen for Scotland, 
died on Tuesday. He was born in Aberdeen in 1804, and studied 
art in Edinburgh and Rome. He was first brought to notice by 
his sitting statue of Sir Walter Scott, under the lower arch of the 
monument to the great novelist at Edinburgh. In 1872 he exe- 
cuted in bronze a full-size copy of this statue for erection in Cen- 
tral Park, in this city. Among other works of his are a colossal 
figure of the Queen in Edinburgh, an equestrian Wellington in the 
same city, Admiral de Saumarez in Greenwich Hospital, and stat- 
ues of Lord Dalhousie, Prof. Wilson, Allan Ramsay, Thomas 
Chalmers, and other famous men, and a bust of Florence Nightin- 

ale. The Burns statue in Central Park was executed by him, and 
e has made several replicas of it for other cities. 





Notes 


‘MRS. BURNETT is rusticating in Yorkshire,’ writes an occasional 
correspondent of Ze Crztzc in London, ‘ but will probably return 
to America late in the autumn. Lucas Malet has just recovered 
from a severe illness which followed the completion of “ The Wages 
of Sin.” Pinero, as you may have seen, is collecting his plays, and 
the United States Book Co. will publish the first volume in the 
United States this fall. The same house will publish in the sprin 
Miss Jessie Fothergill’s posthumous novel, “Oriole’s Daughter, 
which will appear in book form at the same time in England and 
(in English) on the Continent; in the meantime it will appear se- 
rially in England. The first production of Henry James's “ The 
American ” is set down for Sept. 26 at the Opera Comique, Lon- 
don. The play was first brought out at Southport last January, 
where it produced a very unusual impression. The people who 
came to see it were just the ordinary audience of a country place, 
which is also a sort of suburban resort for Liverpool, but they were 
absorbed during the whole performance, and called the author out 
at the end of it. The play has been produced in the provinces, 
from that time on, by way of rehearsal ; but its first London ap- 
pearance will be this one.’ 


—‘ Four Private Libraries of New York,’ by H. Péne du Bois, 
which Duprat & Co. have in preparation for early publication, will 
be printed from type by the DeVinne Press, the edition being lim- 
ited to 1000 copies, 260 being on Japan paper. The volume is the 
first of a series of descriptions of American private libraries. We 
believe the four libraries described in this book to be those of Mr. 
William Loring Andrews, President of the Grolier Club; Mr. Rob- 
ert Hoe, Mr. Valentine Blacque and Mr. George B. De Forest. 


—Mr. Henry Adams’s ‘ History of the United States’ is to be 
succeeded by a collection of ‘ Historical Studies,’ now on the Scrib- 
ner press, which deals with many countries and many periods. 


—The first sale of the copyright of a French work in this coun- 
try took place lately at the French Copyright Agency in New York. 
Zola’s‘ La DébAcle’ (‘ The Smash-up ?) was sold to the highest bid- 
der, the Cassell Publishing Co., who bought the right of selling the 
book in this country in the French language, as well as the priv- 
ilege of translating it. 

—Dr. Amelia B. Edwards’s new work, ‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs and 
Explorers,’ will be published, in London only, in November, by 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

—Lee & Shepard are about to publish the third in the series of 
books of fantastic adventure by Ingersoll Lockwood. It will be 
entitled ‘ Extraordinary Experiences of Little Captain Doppelkop 
on the shores of Bubbleland,’ and will be profusely illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson with both pen-and-ink and wash drawings. 

—The Dry Goods Economist of Sept. 26 is to publish in fac- 
= an unprinted autograph letter from Thackeray to Leigh 

unt. 

—Mr. Walter Scott announces the fifth and last volume of ‘ Ib- 
sen’s Prose Dramas,’ edited by William Archer, and containing 
‘ Rosmersholm,’ ‘ The Lady of the Sea’ and‘ Hedda Gabler.’ ‘The 


last is a new translation by Mr. William Archer,’ says the London 
Literary World, ‘and readers will be curious, no doubt, to com- 
pare it with the much-criticised one by Mr. Edmund Gosse which 
appeared in the spring.’ 




















The 


—Chas. Scribner’s Sons announce ‘ The Boy Settlers,’ by Noah 
Brooks; ‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New England,’ by Alice Morse 
Earle; ‘The Business of Life,’ by the author of ‘How to be 
Happy though Married’; and ‘The Fourth Gospel,’ in which the 
late Prof. Abbot, Dr. A. P. Peabody and Bishop Lightfoot have 
united to present the evidences in support of the Johannean author- 
ship of the Gospel in question. 


—Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s book on‘ The Poetry of Tennysoh,’ 
which has been very favorably received, will be issued shortly by 
the Scribners in a new edition, containing two new chapters on 
the study of Tennyson and on his latest verse, a portrait of the 
poet, and a fuller biography. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward has recently completed a biog- 
raphy of her late father, Prof. Austin Phelps, which will be pub- 
lished by the Scribners. The same firm will publish shortly the 
first of the series of University Extension Manuals—‘ The Use and 
Abuse of Money,’ by Dr. W. Cunningham, Cambridge, and ‘ The 
Fine Arts,’ by G. B. Brown, Edinburgh. 


—D. C. Heath & Co. will issue this month Hugo’s ‘ Hernani,’ 
edited by John C. Matzke, Associate in Romance Languages at 
Johns Hopkins. 


—Mr. G. A. Henty has completed three new stories which the 
Scribners have just ublished. They are entitled ‘The Dash 
for Khartoum,’ ‘ Redskin and Cowboy ‘ and ‘ Held Fast for Eng- 
land,’ a tale of the siege of Gibraltar. These books are notable as 
being the first in which Messrs. Scribner have taken advantage of 
the International Copyright law. : 


—Mr. Moscheles, writing in the September Scrzbner’s, mentions 
Browning’s unconquerable reticence as regarded his own work. 
He continues :— 

It was quite exceptional when one day, returning from a drive, he said: 
—‘ I’ve composed a poem since we've been out; it is all in my head, and 
when I get home I will write it down.’ ‘What is it about ?’ very na- 
turally asked his companions. ‘No, no, no, that I won’t say; you know 
I never can speak of what I am writing.’ ‘Ah, but now you have 
told us so much, you must tell us all,’ pleaded Mrs. Bronson; and as 
she resolutely declared she would not take no for an answer, he gave 
way and said: ‘ Very well, then, I will tell you; it is all about the ladies 
wearing birds in their hats. I’ve put it pretty strong, and I don’t know 
how they’1l like it.’ 

—Mr. Richard Watson Gilder is about to bring out, through 
The Century Co., a volume containing some fifty poems, of which 
only about one-third have appeared in the periodicals. Its title 
will be ‘ Two Worlds, and Other Poems.’ It will contain an ‘ after- 
Song,’ ‘To Rosamond,’ the poet’s daughter, born as the book was 

sent to press. Mr. George Kennan’s ‘Siberia and the Exile 
system’ will appear next month. The two volumes abound in il- 
lustrations. 

—The sixth and last volume of ‘ The Century Dictionary’ is 
about to appear. The work as a whole has been extended by 500 
pages and 2000 illustrations beyond the original promise to sub- 
scribers. 

—Miss Alice M. Fletcher of the United States Interior Depart- 
ment and the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, will contribute to 
The Century in 1892, in a series of illustrated papers, the results of 
her studies of the American Indian. The articles collectively will 
be called ‘ The Indian’s Side.’ 


—Mr. Anstey’s ‘ Vice-Versa’ has been rendered into Greek for 
the purpose of enticing unwilling youth into the study of that 
language. ‘ 

—‘ A Supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors,’ in two 
volumes, by John Foster Kirk ; ‘A Hand-Book of Industrial Or- 
ganic a by S. P. Sadtler, Ph.D., F.C.S.; ‘ Atlantis Arisen ; 
or, Talks of a Tourist About Oregon and Washington,’ by Mrs. 
Frances Fuller Victor; and new editions of Julien Gordon’s ‘ Vam- 
oe ’ and ‘ Mademoiselle Réséda will be issued this month by J. 

. Lippincott Co. 


—George William Curtis, whose summer home is at Ashfield, 
Mass., delivers a lecture this week for the benefit of the local li- 
brary, his subject being Charles Sumner. 


—‘A Frenchman in America,’ by Max O’Rell, which is to be 
aang next month, is said to be as fresh and as if Mr. 
louét had never before written a line on America. The Cassell 
pullpping Co who announce this book, promise also ‘A Hidden 
City,’ by Walter MacDougall, the cartoonist of the Wor/d, whose 
ome is in the Haggard vein. The author illustrates his own 

wor 
—Mr. Melville D. Landon (‘ Eli Perkins ’) has put the result of 
his experiences of thirty years on the lecture platform in a volume 
hing Co. will soon have ready, He has 
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which the Cassell Publis 
not only put his own good stories into ‘ Thirty Years of Wit,’ but 
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also the stories that he has heard told by all the well-known men 
whom he has met in the course of his professional career. 


—Mr. Edmund Claxton, the publisher, died last Sunday at his 
cot at Atlantic City, N. J. Hehad been at one time a mem- 
ber of the firm of J. B. Lippincott & Sons, and senior member of 
the publishing firm of Claxton, Remsen & Haffefinger. 


—Heinemann & Balestier’s English Library for readers on the 
Continent is said to have prospered beyond expectation. Of each 
of the first twenty volumes (twelve distinct works) a second edition 
has had to be printed, though the publication of the series was be- 
gun only three months ago. The Ffteenth volume (the thirty-sixth 
work) will be issued before October. 

—Mr. Burroughs never writes in hot weather: he raises grapes 
while the sun shines, and cultivates literature only in the fall and 
winter. In a recent Boston Zvanscrifi we find the following 
stanza in an ‘impromptu grind,’ over the initials of W.S. Ken- 
nedy, ‘ on receiving a basket of new varieties of grapes ’:— 

Tush! Away with such musty old fancies! 
And a health to good canny John Burroughs, 
Who burrows the borough of West Park 
With such magical fruit-bearing furrows! 

—Miss Tyler, daughter of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell, has 
translated from the German Ewald Fliigel’s work on ‘The Moral 
and Religious Development of Thomas Carlyle,’ and M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co. will publish it next month. Of this work Prof. C. E. 
Norton says in a letter to Miss Tyler :—‘ Dr. Fligel’s book on Car- 
lyle deserves to be made known to English readers, for it is the 
most thorough, trustworthy and intelligent study that has been 
made of Carlyle’s moral and religious development. It will not be 
long, I trust, before juster views of Carlyle’s character will prevail 
than have been common, and to this desirable end Dr. Filiigel’s 
book is well fitted to contribute.’ 


—‘ Of the five translations of the “ Constitution of Athens ” be- 
fore us,’ says The Atheneum, ‘ the French is the clearest, the most 
accurate, and the ee costing only 1/7. Soc. The author, M. 
Th. Reinach, in a brief but pregnant introduction, claims Aristotle 
as writer of the work, but grants the existence of large interpola- 
tions of alien matter, ‘de véritables fraudes historiques.” ’ 

—‘ If the American democracy be sincerely anxious to cherish 
the art of literature,’ observes an amiable English journal, ‘it can 
compass its end by suicide alone.’ 


—It is thus explained why no inscription to Browning’s memory 
has been added to his wife’s tablet in the Casa Guidi: In order to 
check the lavish bestowal of such honors on persons of ephemeral 
note, the municipality decreed that no one, however great, should 
be granted a tablet until twenty years deceased. Asolo, on the 
other hand, has not failed to pay due honor to the author of ‘ Aso- 
lando’ by setting up a suitable inscription on the house in which 
that volume was written, besides enshrining one of Browning's 
manuscripts in a glass case in the town museum. 

—‘ In the September HarZer's,’ writes Mr. John Murray of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., ‘Mr. Lang, commenting upon “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” says :—“ But why ar arya is to call Borachio Claudio 
within Claudio’s own hearing—‘ they will hear Margaret term me 
Claudio ’—it is impossible to explain, except on the hypothesis that 
Shakespeare sometimes nods.” Surely somebody is nodding. My 
edition has it “ they will hear Margaret term me Borachio.” ’ 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘The Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table’ and ‘Over the Teacups,’ in the large-paper edi- 
tion of Dr. Holmes’s Works; ‘Abraham Lincoln: An Essay,’ b 
Carl Schurz (the striking June At/antzc article, with additions), wit 
a new portrait of Mr. Lincoln ; Vol. I. (‘ Hell’) of ‘ The Divine Com- 
edy of Dante Alighieri,’ in three volumes, translated in prose by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, with notes ; ‘Joseph Hardy 
Neesima,’ by Arthur S. Hardy, with portraits of Mr. Neesima and 
the Hon. Alpheus Hardy; ‘The History of Historical Writing in 
America,’ by Prof. J. Franklin Jameson of Brown University ; ‘ The 
Ride to the Lady, and Other Poems,’ by Helen Gray Cone ; ‘ Bi- 
ographical Sketches of the Delegates from Georgia to the Conti- 
nental Congress,’ by Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D.; and a new edi- 
tion of the ‘ Letters of Lydia Maria Child,’ with introduction by J. 
G. Whittier, appendix by Wendell Phillips, and a portrait. 

—Mr. Bret Harte has written an article on Mr. Lowell which 
appears in 7ke New Review this month. He has also nearly fin- 
ished a long story for an American syndicate, which will first ap- 
pear serially in an English magazine. ‘In spite of the new pds 
ets who have arisen in Israel,’ says The AZ. m, ‘there is no 
sign of Mr. Bret Harte’s popularity waning. Already his work for 
some months of next year is disposed of, one of the weekly illus- 
sy papers having arranged for three stories from his pen in 
1892.” 
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—A great Latin dictionary is to be prepared by the poicionints 
of Germany, under the auspices of the Government. The idea wag 
conceived by Prof. Martin Hertz of the University of Breslau, who 
is to be at the head of the Government commission. | There will be 
a sub-committee of ten editors, and at least fifty searchers, writers 
and compilers. The work will not be finished for twenty years. It 
will then fill ten volumes, of 1200 pages each. Almost 1,000,000 
marks will be expended in its preparation. It will be, in reality, 
more of an encyclopedia of Latin than a dictionary, and promises 
to be the most complete work of the kind ever attempted. It will 
contain a complete history of the various forms of every Latin 
word, including those which have become obsolete. 

—The marriage of Miss Frances E. Goode, eldest daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. SM. Goode, to Dr. Edward Eggleston occurred at 
Madison, Indiana, on Monday last. The newly-married couple 
left on the afternoon train for a journey through Canada to Dr. 
Eggleston’s home on Lake George, where his » had as- 
sembled with the intention of giving their stepmother a cordial 
welcome. 

—‘Carmen Sylva,’ accompanied by her husband the King of 
Roumania, has left Venice for Lake Maggiore, in northern Italy. 
The Queen was so weak that she had to be carried to the railroad 
—. while seated in a chair. 

essrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for publication this fall an 
édition deluxe of Jules Breton’s ‘ Life of an Artist,’ on large- paper 
with uncut edges; a similar edition of Geo. H. Ellwanger’s ‘ The 
Story of My House’; anda large-paper edition of Bancroft’s ‘ His- 
toy of the United States,’ including ‘ The Formation of the Constitu- 
tion,’ in six volumes, with portrait. Also the following works of fic- 
tion :—‘ The Faith Doctor,’ by Edward Eggleston ; ‘ Freeland: A So- 
cial Anticipation,’ by Theodor Hertzka ; ‘An Utter Failure,’ by the 
author of ‘ Rutledge’; ‘Stephen Ellicot’s daughter,’ by Mrs. J. H. 
Needell ; ‘One reason Why,’ by Beatrice Whitby, author of ‘ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick; ‘The Tragedy of Ida Noble,’ by 
Clark Russell; ‘Eline Vere’ and ‘Footsteps of Fate,’ by Louis 
Couperus, and ‘Avenged’ (three examples of modern Dutch fic- 
tion) ; ‘ Widowed Indeed,’ by Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bis- 
land; ‘ The Johnstown Stage, and Other Stories, by Robert Howe 
Fletcher ; ‘Love or Money,’ by Mrs. Jenner; and a large-paper 
illustrated edition of ‘The Story of Colette.’ The list of lavishly 
illustrated juveniles will include ‘Straight On,’ by the author of 
‘Colette’; ‘We All,’ by Octave Thanet ; ‘ Little Smoke,’ a story 
of the Sioux, by Wm. O. Stoddard ; and ‘ Midshipman Paulding,’ 
by Molly Elliot Seawell, author of ‘ Little Jarvis. 


—Among the more notable of the Appletons’ standard and mis- 
cellaneous works will be Pére Didon’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ in two vol- 
umes, with maps and forty-eight full-page illustrations ; the third 
volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster’s “ History of the People of the 
United States’ ; a new edition of Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Essays,’ with 
additions, in three volumes; ‘ Lady Dufferin’s Journal of her Life 
in Canada,’ illustrated ; ‘The Cause of the Ice Age,’ by Sir Henry 
Ball ; ‘Man and the Glacial Period, by Prof. G. Frederick Wright ; 
‘The Farmer’s Side,’ by the Hon. W. A. Peffer, United States 
Senator from Kansas ; ‘ Herbart’s Psychology, translated by Mar- 

et K. Smith; ‘The Course of Study for Schools and Colleges,’ 

y W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education; 

‘ Apphied Psychology and Art of Teaching,’ by J. Baldwin; ‘La- 

boratory Practice,’ by Prof. J. P. Cooke; and ‘The Dog in Health 
and Disease, by Dr. Wesley Mills. 


—Mr. Swinburne’s paper on ‘Social Verse,’ in the October 
Forum, deals with Mr. Locker-Lampson’s valuable anthology. 


—Charles Adolph Pineton, Marquis de Chambrun and Marquis 
d’Amfreville, died last Sunday at the Chelsea, No, 222 W. Twenty- 
third Street. He was born in the D ment of Lozere, France, 
on August 10, 1831. He had served as a special officer to the 
Count de Chambord, Bourbon heir to the throne of France, and in 
1865 he was sent to the United States by the French Minister of 
Foreign affairs to study the cause of the Civil War. While serv- 
ing in this capacity he me honored with the friendship of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who invited him to witness with him the surrender of 
Richmond. In 1871 he was appointed legal adviser of the French 
Legation at Washington. In 1856 he published ‘Le Régime 
Parlementaire,’ and in 1872, at the instance of President Thiers, he 
wrote ‘ Le Pouvoir Execuctif,’ which won for him considerable dis- 
tinction. He was, when he came to this country, a Legitimist, but 
became a warm advocate of Republican principles, which he made 
evident in his ‘Rights and Liberties of the American People in the 
United States,’ which was B wererry in 1890. In 1859 he married 
Mlle. de Corcelle, a granddaughter of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
who survives him. His oldest son, the Count de Chambrun, is a 
lawyer at Washington. The wife of the Marquis, who had been 
for some time visiting Paris with her two younger sons and her 
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onan, arrived in New York some twelve hours after her hus- 
band’s death. The remains are to be sent to France to-day. 





The Free Parliament 
[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 
QUESTIONS 
1635.—1. Can any of your readers tell me the name of the piece and 
of the writer whose rhyming couplets discourse as follows of an old- 
time tea-party ?— 
The party assembled, all stalk and all glum, 
They talk of the weather, the corn, or sit mum, 


Till tea, that enlivener of wit and of soul; 
More loquacious by half than the drafts of the bowl, etc. 


2. Also the writer of this piece :— 


The rain fell in torrents, the thunder rolled deep 
And silenced the cataract’s roar, 

But neither the night nor the tempest could keep 
The warrior chieftain on shore. 


New York Clry. W. B. H. 





1636.—Have any works by Anatole France, other than ‘ The Crime 
of Sylvestre Bonnard,’ been translated intg English and published in 
this coumtry? If they have, what are their titles, amd who publishes 
them ? 


New York CIty. Cc. B. 





1637.—Can you give me some information regarding E. P. Powell, 
author of ‘Our Heredity from God’? 


WoopsIDE MILLS, NORTHBORO, MAss. A. E. W. 





1638 .—Where can I find ‘Aunt Avery’s Farm’ and ‘One Day at 
Arle’? The latter stery is said to be by Mrs. Burnett. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. D. L. J. 





ANSWERS 
1634.—Pierre is a character in Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 
BALTIMORE, MD. Cc. S. D. 


[This question is also answered by L. B. H. of Brooklyn, and C. F. 
C. of New York.] 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will Legend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 


Abbott, i L. Outlines for the Study of Art. $1.50........... Silver, Burdett & Co, 
Adams, H. Historical Essays. $2 ..........2005 seesceceees Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Besant, A. Charles Bradlaugh. r1oc.............. San Francisco: Reader’s Library. 
Booth, C. Labor and Life of the People: London. Vol. II. (with Appendix 

of Maps, etc). $8.40........---. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Caine, H. The Little Manx Nation.... .. .....ccsccesccesceeee John W. Lovell Co. 
Cobban, J. M. The Horned Cat. 500........ 0.04 seeseeeeereees John W. Lovell Co. 
Crawford, F. M. The Witch of Prague. $1....... ... ....... ....Maemillan & Co, 
Dole, N. H. A Score of Famous Composers. $1.50. .........- T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Doyle, A.C. The White 4 & x mala? havectieedhn:.+heiehel John W. Lovell Co, 
Heimburg, W. Elsie. Tr. by H. E. Miller. asc. .. ........ Rand, McNally & Co. 
Heine, H. Florentine Nights, etc. Tr. by C. G. Leland......... John W. Lovell Co. 


Henty, G. A. Held Fast for England. $1.50......... ...+-+++ Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


Henty, G. A. Redskin and Cow-Boy. §1.50................2- Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Henty, G. A. The Dash for Khartoum. $1.50........--....0 Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Ibsen, H. Prose Dramas. (In English.) by W. Archer. Vols. IV. and V. 
I eae Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Jones: H. A. Saints and Sinners. 75C..........00.c0000 coos cvces Macmillan & Co. 
inmont, A. Natural Sieang at | eee Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Leighton, R. The Pilots of Pomona. $1.50.................. Scribner’s Sons. 
O’B. Truth-Gleams. $1... .. ..-..0-.+-0s0. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Magruder, J. At Anchor, and Honored in theBreach. soc. 
: Phila.: ji B. Lippincott Co. 
Marryat, F, There is No ohn W. Lovell Co. 


Death. soc 
Merriman, E. W. The Little Millers. $r.................-Boston: Lee & Sh 





Norris, W. E. Miss Wentworth’s Idea. soc John W. Lovell Co. 
Pryce, R. Miss Maxwell’s Affections. §0C..........+5 cssceeeessess Harper & Bros, 
Ray, A. C a Dozen Girls. $1.95. ........2scecee corcces T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

ier, A. Pointsof View. $1.25... ......-.se.+++ s-s00 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Richter, V. von. Organic Chemistry. Tr. by E. F. Smith. 





$3. 
Rubéiyét of Omar Khayy4m. Tr. by E. Fitzgerald Phila.: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 
ubaty mar yy4m. Tr. . Fitz cE 
¥ San Francisco: Reader's 
Russell, D. A Fatal Past. soc 


Licccpenadaghepssgseerseh anneal w. 
Shattuck, H.R. Little Folks East and West. 75c......... Boston: Lee & 
Starr, L. H of the Nursery. $1... .......... Phila.: P. 
Steenstra, P. H. Being of God as Unity and Trinity. $1.50. 

" Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 
Stock, C. J. Translations in Verse.e.......-.+ -s.0eseeeseecees London: Elliot Stock. 
Sybel, H. von. Founding of German erty 4d M. L. Perri 
° : 


in. 
Tales from Town T N T wn Poplee Puls Go: 
‘Tom own le On Te SOC. wc ceccccccesecsccssess own le . 
and er Stories, os 


'r. by O. A. Bierstadt. soc. 
Tourist Guide to the Continent. Ed. b i / 
y Percy Lindley. 


Rand, McNally & Co, 
Trowbridge, J. T. The Scarlet Tanager. §r...... wsseseeesBoston: Lee & Shepard. 
Vien Pe Vile wad Time a MincakeMachtwelil.”» vols. 


Wierin ED. The Buds’ Christnas Carol. "goes re. Fieaghton, Mittin & Co. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
-NEW BOOKS. 


Historical Essays. 


By Henry Adams. r2mo, $2.00. The marked suc- 
cess of Mr. Adamas’s ** History of the United States,” 
completed last year, will ensure a wide reading for 
this volume in which he treats, with originality and 
force, topics rich in interest for the student 
general reader. 


The Life and Times of Nic- 
colo Machiavelli. 


Professor eames Vixvart, author of ** The Life 
and Times of vonarola,” etc. Translated by 
Madame Linpa Vittart. A new edition (augmented 
by the author. Revised by the translator), Illus- 
trated. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 

‘* The latest and most satisfactory work on the life 


and public services of this great political philosopher 
and writer.”—Prof. C. K. Adams. 


Sidney Lanier’s Poems. 


Edited by his wife, witha Memorial by W. H. Warp. 
With portrait. New Edition, 12mo, $2.00. 
This new and cheaper edition of Mr. Lanier’s poems 
will direct attention afresh to the work of a poet 
whose genius is securing wider recognition every day 


The Fourth Gospel. 


Evidences, External and Internal, of its Johannean 
authorship. Essays by Dr. A. P. Pzasopy, Prof. 
Bzra Apsott and Bishop LicutrouT. 8vo, $1.50. 


The late Prof. Abbott’s paper consists of an ex- 
haastive sifting of the historical evidence, while Dr. 
Peabody and Bishop Lightfoot treat of the internal 
evidence of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel. 


Three New Stories by 
G. A. Henty. 


Each illustrated. Bound uniformly with previous 
volumes, each, $1.50. 


The titles of Mr. Henty’s three new books are 
“Tue DasH ror Kuartoum: A Tale of the Nile Ex- 
ition ;”? ““ Reps#in anp Cowsoy: A Tale of the 
estern Plains ;” and, ‘‘ Herp Fast ror ENGLAND: 
A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar.”” They are tales of 
dashing adver.ture, peril and heroic achievement, and 
have also an historical background of much interest. 
These books are copyrighted in this country and 
published simultaneously with the English editions. 


The Pilots of Pomona. 


A Stary of the Orkney Islands. By Rozserr Leicu- 
Ton. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


The young hero of the story has blood of the Norse 
Vikings in his veins, and carries himself with a brave 
spirit through many exciting adventures, all forming 
a narratrve of breathless interest. 


Marie Antoinette at the 
Tuileries. 


A New Volume in the Famous WomeEN oF 
THE Frencu Court. Translated from the 
French of Impert pe Saint-Amanp. Each vol. 
r2mo, with Portrait, $x.25. 

The vicissitudes of the rm og Family, and incident- 
ally the political history of the time, from the forcible 
removal from Versailles in 1789 to the end of 1791, 
including the unfortunate attempt at flight and the 
arrest at Varennes, are the subject of this kk. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES: Marie Antoinette and 
the End of the Old Régime ; Citizeness Bonaparte ; 
The hy 8 the —_ a — a. of _ En- 

osephine ; appy Days of the Empress 

Marie Louise ; Marie Looks nm the Decadence of 

the Empire ; Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814; 

Marie ise, The Return from Elba, and the Hun- 

dred Days. 

“ Attractive in their arrangement, never dull, with 
much variety of scene and incident and admirably 
translated.” —7ke Nation. 


English Composition. 


By Prof. Barrett Wenve tt, of Harvard University 
12m0, $:.50. 
“A masterly handling of a really important sub- 

ject. The most hi cultivated user of English 

could not take it up without finding something 
to his advantage.” —Boston Beacon. 





%,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 








743-745 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
| strength of Coooa mixed with 
\ Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

















Address: The American Writ 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 


Bank & OFFICE 


FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 





a 
Ldanstion 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex- 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N, Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 


Dr. S. T. Newman, St. Louis, Mo., says : 


“A remedy of great service in many forms 
of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providenoe, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word “Horsford's’ is 
printed on the label. Ali others are spurious. Never 
old in bulk. 





O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BUREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson CoAN, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
BRONN & BRONN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, rro Fifth Ave. 


EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR (young 
lady), understanding German and French, will 
adapt plays, novels, scientific works, etc., into 
English. Address Translator, care of THE 
CRITK, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 








@SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE.” 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS & SUBSTANCE OF 

AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID CT DERIVED 

A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More. IT HAS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 


AND THE AGED, 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CHV DRE. 


Ri UTR 
RS AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT 
ALL D ES OF THE STOMACH ANO INTESTINES. 








Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ansz., N. ¥ 


SOLD BY ORUGGISTS 
SHIPPING DEPOT=JOGHN CARRE & SONS NEW YORK: 
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The School Hymnary. 


By JosepH A, Graves, PH.D. A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes for 
use in public and private schools. 
A specimen copy will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt 
of fifty cents, which amount will be refunded on return of the book or on receipt of an order for 
introduction. 


Merrill’s New Copy Books, 
NEW GRADED SYSTEM. 
Standard Series, Intermediate Series, | Tracing Series, 
5 Os, 2 os. 


6 Nos, 








These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful 
instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 
Although but recently issued, they have already been adopted for and introduced into the 
wwe schools of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, 
oughkeepsie, Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them; Everybody likes them. 


Hailes’ Practical Drawing Books. 


New, Progressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic. By THEODORE C. HAILEs. 
Introductory Series, | Intermediate Series, | Advanced Series, 
Nos, 1 and 2. Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 
This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study, =| 





experience as a drawing master. A full set (nine numbers) with the Manual, will be sent toany 
address, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 


First Steps in Electricity. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to date, just 

published. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which can be easily 

rformed at home or in school, most of them with materials to be found in every house- 

old, and which explain and illustrate the methods by which electricity is made of use in the 

arts, manufactures, and business, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, 

electric light and railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced 
grammar and high schools. Cloth. Illustrated. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 75 cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of those who cannot readily 


obtain thedifferent pieces of apparatus mentioned in the book, the publishers have prepared 
an ELECTRICAL OUTFIT, an most of the articles used in performing the ex- 


periments described, which they will send by mail, securely boxedand post-paid for $1.50. 


Historical Epochs, 
With a System of Mnemonics, 


By E. A. Firzstwon. A concise but compre- 
hensive and accurate epitome of ancient, 
medizval, and modern history, with a very 
easy and practical system of mnemonics, 
whereby the dates of the most important 
events can be readily fixed in the memory. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Hand Craft. 


A TEXT-BOOK EMBODYING A SYSTEM OF PURE 
MECHANICAL ART WITHOUT THE AID OF 
MACHINERY, being an English Exposition 
of Slojd as cultivated in Sweden oud te the 
Scandinavian people. By JoHN D. Sut- 
CLIFFE. Profusely illustrated, $1.00. 





Merrll’s Pens, Nos. 1 & 2, 


are manufactured to our orderin England, and 
in respect to pattern, workmanship and mate- 
rial used are believed the best in the world. 
No. 1 is intended especially for school use. 
These pens are intended for teachers and 
others. It is easy enough to buy pens for 50 
cents per gross, or even for a less price, but we 
have reason to know that there are many, es- 
pecially among teachers, who have had enough 
of ‘‘the cheapest pens” and wish to get the 
best.. By mail post-paid $1.00 per gross. 





Brief Lessons on the 
Human Body. 


By LAMONT STILWELL. Handsomely bound 
in cloth. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


Specimen copies of any of our school books will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer 
oner Mi or the pc Bo price, which amount will be refunded on return of the book or on receipt ap an 


Ruskin’s Works. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNGEMENT. 


We beg to announce that we have concluded arrangements with Mr. Ruskin’s English pub- 
Jisher, by which we shall hereafter be the only authorized publishers in America of Ruskin's books. 
Of the new edition of his works (the Brantwood), printed with type and on paper selected by Mr. 
Ruksin, with illustrations prepared under his own supervision, and bound in accordance with his 
suggestions, fifteen volumes, each containing special introductions by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard College, are now ready. ‘Send for circular. 


order for introduction. 





‘* It Interests Pupils and Makes Them Think.” 


Merrill’s Word and 


Sentence Book: 


A complete Graded Speller, but something 
more and better: It recognizes the truth of 
the educational maxim ‘‘ We learn by doing.” 
While it contains an unusually large list of 
carefully selected words, classified with respect 
to their meaning, it provides also in great num- 
ber and variety carefully prepared dictation 
exercises requiring the pupils to write the 
words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be in- 
terested, and it is believed that the character 
of these exercises, containing as they do, a 
great amount of useful and entertaining infor- 
mation, will insure this interest. In every 
lesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also 
of the reasoning faculty. 176 pages, illustra- 
ted, 24 cents. Special rates for introduction 
and exchange furnished on application. 


Collier's Great Events 


OF HISTORY. Edited by O. R. Wi.Is, 
Pu.D. Presents in a series of pictures a 
connected view of the entire period from the 
beginning of history to the year 1890. An 
admirable reader for grammar and high 
school use. Cloth, 375 pp., by mail, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


“The best book ever printed for teaching be- 
ginners to read.” 


. } 
The Beginner's Reader 
PARTS I. AND ILI, 

By T. T. CoLiArp, Principal Training School 
Newark, N.J. Each part contains 96 pages, 
substantially bound in board covers, and will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, for 20 cents. 


MODERN LANGUAGES : 
La France. 


By Prof. A. DE ROUGEMONT. An entertaining 
and instructive reading-book for French 
classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 


From Yale College. 
“T shall take every oppestunity that may present it 
self to recommend its use.’’—Prof. W. D. Wuirney. 


Anecdotes Nouvelles. 


Lectures faciles et amusantes et Recitations. A 
new and charming budget of Franco-Ameri- 
can Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, 
memorizing, or class drill of any kind. 
Boards, 40 cents. 


Deutschland Und Die 


Deutschen. 


The LAND where German is spoken, and the 
PEOPLE who specak it. An excellent, most 
useful, and attractive reader for students of 
German. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Neue Anekdoten. 


In 12mo, paper, 40c.; cloth, 60 cents. 
** Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation © 
and grammar, and an excellent text for guestioning 


Elwall’s English- 


French and French- 
English Dictionary. 


Compact and suverbly printed. 18mo, 1200 
pp. $2.25. 


*," The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the advertised price, by 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Tsacugrs’ AGzncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


3 Basr sett Stuese, N.Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY, Home and —_ 
peopeentery for Girls. Terms $500 to $600 
ostene J. Smrrn, Principal. 








Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK pers | a onan A bs —_, and 
at 00) a ee ii ae seenees ‘rom 
ensend and f members of the Yale Faculty. 
Ce ae Principal. 


New London, Connecticut. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
—a 4 TEN such boys, is open all the year 
lod man summer and winter home. 
Careful phy Dhysleal and mental ae by an experienced 
phy a. A. N. WILLIAMSON. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home Schoo! for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Number of boarding pupils 
limited to twenty-four. Excellent advantages in Music, 
Art, and the Gymnasium. Pleasant 
Sia Healthful location. Careful attention to 
orals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 

















Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
agree accessible, a pecial healthful. Col. 
re and special coures. 
Xadaress.”  ‘Ruv. J. B. MacLEAN, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Concord, Massachusetts. 
Cerca HOME SCHOOL. as boys  poaenal 
the 





for college, scientific school or business. 
advantages of family life combined with best 
ee training. Buildings — and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamEs 
S. GaRLanp, Master, 





bt ee Massachusetts. 

OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 

SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Send for Catalogue. 


S field, ey. cor. Worthington and 
wi iraaka'tes 


SHBY HALL.— School for Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College Preparatory course. Advanced 
courses in History and Literature. Open 

23d. Miss DIXON, - A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN D IXON, Prin 
Address, until, Sept. rst, Devon, Chester Co., 


Harvard, etc. 





: as 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
CCM Ever ScHoo. oF ScigNcE AND THE ARTs. 





Hanover, . Address the President, or 
E. RN Ruccuzs. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Blairstown, New Jersey 
B = PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 





Sexes. John I. ae Foundation. English, 

Latin, Greek, F German, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, and P Physical tT Guitoe New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. = H. Suumaker, Prin. 


Bordentown, New tf 
ORDENTOWN IES LEGE FOR YOUNG 
Rage AND GIRLS. Belles-Lettres, Music, 
d Art Courses. Diplomas given. D con- 
ferred. rar Preparatory Dept. Address Mrs. Genre RTRUDE 
Goope.t Bowen, Pres. 








BOR VERSEY INSTITUTE. ood year be 
sme Chess 16th, 1891. Both sexes. pares for 
Teach hing, or Business. French, 

German. reais ag Py Military Drill, H. K. TRASK, 


Engle New Jersey. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR gy 
goon 


sieppede N. J. 
for college a Cpe nate to 
Vassar, Wellesley, nd Pia on np Bt sack 

Caroting M, Gerrisn, A.B. 


- Freehold, New Jersey. 

HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on cate. 
Graduates from the Seminary Course. Prepara- 

tory Class Art and Music, Homie care. Miss Eunice 
D, Szwa tt, Principal. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS BeBOot. THE ACADEMIC =e 
Hotes’ the ee Institute of Technol 
N. J., Sept. 2 
‘oo for Co dy and Pad Schools of | rn Lew, 
Le edicine. Tuition, $z50 per year, or $50 per term: 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amo 
_ Pe & thorough and attractive Schoo 
Boys. Opens October rst. 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 

. Terms, $250. Thorough 
training. Summer Session, 
$60. Address. for circulars, SisTER SUPERIOR. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc Women. 

One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teach Terms $500. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 
S* AGNES me ior ssa ALBANY, N. Y. Under 


EN- 





























the direction of B Doane. arst year. se 
courses of study ben indergarten through Har- 
vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue ress St. Agnes Scho-ol. 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 














ie ml _ and —— A refined Christian ome. 
ew Building wit d ession 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for r Catalogue. 


E. S. Frissez, D.D., President. 


Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 30th. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
Ms ISSES MARY AND RUT it MERINGTON 
Successors to Misses A. and M. .Falconer- 
ea for Girls gd Oct. 1, 





183 Apel 4 Ave., New 





VERY TE ay SCADEMY, POUGHKEEPSIE 
R"s s6th Year. Prepares t — 


College, oF Govern’ Aaeteaion. 
iness. Military Organisation. B “hoe gE & Amen, Prin: 





Pine Plains, New 


Yor 
EYMOUR SMITA 
S% Plairs, N. re hye ul, 
moderate. 


eters, 
thorough. 
sii Rev. A. Merion A.M., Prince 


PINE 
_ Select, 





SAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A clergyman, 
college uate, studied four semesters in 
Leipzig and Heidelberg, twelve years a teach- 

livii + a ype situated mountain village a 
thousand feet above the sea, receives into his family 
six boys to be thoroughly fitted for college or business. 

Devotes his entire time to them. Refers, 4 Oy ~ Ag el 

peg Re Rev. R. Heber Newton, a D. $500 

fa B oe wie: Address Rev. C. W. BOYD.” A.M,, 

iem, N 








ee 





mbus, Ohio: 15 road St. 
oss PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ScHoot ror YounG Lapigs. advan- 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
os Physical and Culture. Fall term begins 
24, 1 
Cincinnati Ohio Third Sts. 
RTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
aa Home anv Day ScHoot ror Younc Lapigs, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, address G. K. 
BARTHOLOM EN Ph.D. 








Athens 
HE. ‘OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
does college work ov) 9g in Bi- 
. ology, aide, © — ee Lotion, etc. 
pecial course in Pedagogy ing to degree. Tuition 
o peryear. First class eratreeed in 36 I 
620 pers Cuas. “beter, Prestéens, 














Newburgh, New York. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1891. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
CADEMIC oe we FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the a ena and the 
Harvard examinations, and all for wom- 
en. Daily instruction and practice in D e 
nastics. Low A. BanGs and Mary B. Wurron, A.B. 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR RLS, 
I Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 











New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
maRiCen ACADEMY,OF THE DRAMA 
A”™ TIC ARTS, H. SarGent, Director. The 
next = commences Oct. 26th, r89t, Apply 
to’ E.P. STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 


w York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 

SOLLEGIATE’ GRAMMAR R SCHOOL. Classi- 

cal and Business Courses. Primary De 

Preparation for all aa for men ae 
Reopens Rept. 28. L. C. Mycart, A 

242 West Seventy-fourth yon 


627 Madison Ave., New York TA 
Iss FAIRFIELD'S PRIVATE CLASSES 
= oung women and children, re-open Oct., 7 
2 Loupe Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave, Num- 
bers limited and individual attention given. College 
Preparatory. Careful work in English. Four, pupils 
reeceivd into home, 709 Madison Ave. 





tment, 
women. 














BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43 
Std for i 
itn: ton 
F*S 2 4 iedmont region of irginia, 54 miles from 
hia, Pennsyl 

Ae pore to fill existing vacancies. Address Princi- 
15 Walnut St. 

FRE. ENGLISH 


Woodstock, Illinoi 
ODD SE EMINARY. HOME er" o~ ar 
department of manual training. 
cular, 
UIER VIRSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
ist year begins it. 27,1891. Situated 
Washington, on Richmond and Danville R. a For 
ae address Gro. G. _BurEse A.M., 
"FIRS CLASS OARDING SCHOOL FOR 
ls will receive a few pupils at reduced rates in 
pat, P. O. Box 116, P..ila., Pa. 
Philadelphia, oonee lvania, 
’ THOR Nea AN! 
on ate FoR Twenty Giris. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 


Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 
two years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 
LERC. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
»| Bangs * mag NA a rm Lenigy ea ve 
inety-eighth year wi r 
wet, aBor, at ASHEVILLE, 'N. Co Addsece, 
May. R. barns, Png Asheville, NG 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
—— $100 each, Tago tuition, open to 
graduates wishing jpursue higher courses. 
Address Wits WILL1aMs, See’ cv N Neshe! , Tenn, 
re os 








UTIMORE “MEDICAL COLLEGE. 








seo a eye course AL = es 1st, 4 
M.D., Dean. 
Boston, Massachusetts. wee Place.| Ses 
eeman e, con 
SCHOOL OF 8; Bion iss, "Seem 


EXPRESSION. Yas! ta titerary Frain 


Send for Catalogue, Home Study Circular, and 
So gcc of the PROVINCE OF EXPRES- 
sl ; 











Bishop Potter Always Reads ‘“ The Critic.” 


I am glad of this opportunity to express to you my keen sense of indebtedness for THE CRITIC. J never 
read tt—and, no matter how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without a fresh conviction of tts rare 
worth. It is so thoroughly just, so discriminating, so full of the atmosphere of a courageous, candid and open- 
minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and glad that so good and helpful a journal is winning its way to 
the wider recognition and esteem which it so abundantly deserves, 


New YorkK CITY. 


H. C. PoTTer, 


vi 


The Critic 





Number 463 





. MISCELLANEOUS. 








DRY GOODS. 





“« My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place,” —JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY'’S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered. 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 


as a preventative of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F, Crossy Co. printed on the 


F. Crosby Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH St., N. Y. 











OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


RAILROADS. 








WILLIAM DOXEY, 
IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

Best Epirions ix Fine Binvincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 

631 MARKET StT., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 

STANDARD BOOKs 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
65 NASSAU STREET, 

Bet. John and Maiden Lane, New York. 
Now ready a limited de /u.xe edition of 
SHAKESPEARE'S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


With aa introduction by W. J. Roirz, and etchings 
by Pau Avrit. 








Address, DUPRAT & CO., Publish 
349 Firra AvENve, - - - New 


Yorx - 





THE 
New York CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogue 32 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, New Yorx. 


t igs want back numbers of an 
write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 Wasr 10TH 
Sreast, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES ONLY, 
or. for those desirous of TE their French. 
LYECHO LITTERAIRE 
A School and Home French European Magazine, 

bers, nearl PB Gey By ayn sala 
ME. ROTH, 337 & Broad St., Philadelphia. 
5 cents a sipgle number. 


LE FRANCAIS. 
French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
ress BERLITZ & CO.. W. Maison Sqr, New York 
MEMORIAL * 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 

J. & R. LAMB, 5 Carmine St. N. ¥. 


New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 

A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
‘ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 























WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 





RUBAIYAT 


OF 


OMAR KHAYYAM, 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered 
into English verse by 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


With life of the author and notes. Complete 
in the Reader’s Library, No. 2. 20 cents, of 
all newsdealers, or post-free on receipt of price, 


By W. E. PRICE, 


1203 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Office to Rent 


with heat, light and elevator service, 
in the fire-proof building, Nos. 52 & 
54 Lafayette Place, adjoining the Astor 
Library. Size of room, 18x29. Apply 
at the above address to CHARLES E. 
Merritt & Co. : 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BroapWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 
Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest Rage oy and redecorated. 


In connection with the 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
To which a added s lntpe ay new = 
edasted for lnitesn and diuaae gate Willis bes 
of every of amusement, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

















Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


FALL NOVELTIES. 
Lyons Silks, Velvets, 
Welsh Homespuns, 
Bengaline, 
Scotch Cheviots. 
Tailor-Made Suitings, 
Jackets and Wraps, 
Paris Suits, 
India Shawls. 


CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 








All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 


HOTELS. 
Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUR 


OPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest or recreation all the year. 
A favorite resort for leading men and their 
ilies. Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, 
Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor and Promenade 
on the roof; Croquet, Lawn Tennis, etc. 
a Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
, all baths and all remedial appliances, 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





























